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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 


Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 


MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


RAILWAYS AND FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


R. HIAM, who contributed a most useful letter 
to the Times on Thursday on the ch:a) r transport 
of farm produce, painted a situation which ought 
to be clearly understood by all who are interested 

in the future of Great Britain. Let us try to realise it 
without either blaming or praising. The majority of the 
human race, naturally, place their own interests first, but 
the interests of a whole nation transcend the interests of 
any one section or class. Now, the facts are incontrovertible. 
While those who cultivate the land are suffering loss and 
privation because they cannot obtain a paying return on 
the fruits of their industry, foreign countries keep up the 
supply of farm produce and are able to undersell the native 
producer. Mr. Hiam says that, no doubt, this state of things 
is due to high railway rates. His conclusion is that “ if 
farmers wish to compete with Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
and France in growing vegetables, they must have their 
railway freights down to the coal rates or they must plant 
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their potatoes where they can deliver by lorry.” In another 
passage he declares that the only soil in Great ‘ritain 
which in the future will be increasingly devoted to growing 
stuff for the table will be that which forms a belt sound 
our great towns. The growers round Londo: . for 
example, or Manchester, or Liverpool, will solve the qu -stion 
of transport by using mechanical power of their own. They 
will send their lorries into the town laden with  ruits, 
vegetables, potatoes and so on, and the lorries w'!l be 
utilised to bring back from the town such goods :; are 
necessary on the land. In that way economical ca riage 
will be achieved. We can imagine the cultivators i: this 
circle increasing in numbers and in skill, as these \ |I be 
the only methods of enlarging their returns. The belt, 
too, will broaden, but it will not extend further from the 
city than an economical distance, that is to say, ove in 
which the lorry can be used more advantageously than the 
railway truck. ‘The extent to which this expansion goes 
on will be determined by the effect of the competition on 
the railways. The companies, being brought face to face 
with a very effective kind of rivalry, will not only look into 
their books and emerge with a promise of slight reduction, 
but will seriously consider how the food supply is to be 
carried so cheaply as to enable the train to compete with 
the lorry. 

There must, however, be a limit to this extension. 
It will stop at the line where motor traffic ceases to be profit- 
able, and the question will, naturally, be asked : ‘“ What 
of the land beyond?” We opine that this difficulty looks 
more formidable than it really is. After all, you cannot 
get far out of one orbit without entering another. The 
big towns will be served first, but it will eventually 
become the turn of the little towns to have their circle of 
cultivators making a belt round the more densely populated 
districts. In countries such as Holland or Belgium these 
conditions have already been attained, and nowhere has 
food production been so profitable or successful as in 
them. Their example goes to show how the problem 
is capable of solution, and it is worthy of remark that the 
greater opulence and density of the country population 
have not impeded, but greatly helped, industrial develop- 
ment. These countries take a high, if not the highest, 
place where the area and the number of inhabitants it can 
maintain are taken into account. On these lines salvation 
may ultimately be achieved, but it will require great deter- 
mination and a loosening of the bonds that hold people 
fast to ancient systems and ancient prejudices. 

A view of this kind is well worth consideration by the 
railway companies. At present, they are enjoying one of 
the few monopolies left in Great Britain, and no one seriously 
wishes to deprive them of the privilege ; but the possession 
of a monopoly entails with it the necessity that they should 
discharge efficiently the work for which this monopoly was 
granted. This is particularly true of a moment so critical 
as the present. Occupiers of land are being driven by 
necessity to search out everything in the way of economy 
and efficiency that will help them to produce a grea‘er 
revenue at less cost. There never was a time when che ip 
transport was of so much importance to agricultu’e. 
Without it the farmer is bound to labour in vain. ‘1 ¢ 
railway companies have it in their power to help him oy °r 
the stile, and if they could make their service cheaper th 2 
that of motor vans they need not doubt which wou d 
have the preference. They would also have the satisfacti 1 
of taking a principal share in that development of cultivati 1 
which would eventually !ead to a far denser population | 
the country, and, consequently, to an increased traf. c 
alike in goods and passengers. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this issue a portrait of M: 
Gwendolyn Field, daughter of Mr. Marshall Field ar 
niece of Countess Beatty. Miss Field is to be married 
Mr. Charles Edmonstone, elder surviving son of Sir Archiba! 
and Lady Edmonstone, early in April. 
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*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNtRY Lire, and follow: 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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tural questions of the moment will be promptly 

and courageously dealt with. ‘The two most 
pressing and practical reforms are well defined and 
understood. First place should be given to the revision 
of railway rates for agricultural produce. After the small 
concession made at the beginning of the year they 
are still 75 per cent., at least, above the pre-war figures. 
They ought to be reduced by another 50 per cent. ‘The 
reasons for this are unassailable. Railway prospects are 
so good that after seventy years of no dividends the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway has been able to 
declare one on its ordinary shares, thus showing how the 
whole system is profiting by the amalgamation. Even were 
this not so, it would be necessary, in order to save the 
industry on which we are dependent for home-grown food, 
to improve access to the markets. Land is being thrown 
out of cultivation and country people driven to the towns 
because a formidable obstacle stands in the way of English 
land supplying foodstuffs to the English people. 


OW that a new session of Parliament has been 
opened it is to be hoped that the pressing agricul- 





“T HE other much needed reform is an overhaul of the 

postal rates for dairy and kindred products of the 
dairy farms, small holdings, allotments and market gardens. 
Within a week of the opening of Parliament the charge 
should be cut down to a maximum of threepence for one 
pound, fourpence for two and pro rata. ‘The wrapper 


should go free, so that the customer can be supplied with - 


the exact weight he buys. A system of collection and 
payment on delivery should be prepared by the Post Office 
ind put in force. Every possible encouragement should be 
viven to small-holders and small farmers, and every induce- 
ent made to bring consumer and producer together. This 
emand is based on the equal need of encouraging the 
nall grower and providing wholesome English fare at a 
.casonable price to those who live in towns. Everybody 
sknowledges the need, indeed, the necessity, of helping 
he small-holders to earn a decent living. Many have failed 
) do so, or have fallen into a precarious position that is 
ext door to failure. Yet a great proportion of these men 
re heroes who ventured life and limb for the country in 
ne war. Were that not the case, it would still remain true 
1at the small-holders supply an element of physical health 
id strength needed to refresh the armies of urban shop 
ad factory, besides forming in themselves an important 
‘serve of national power. 


[HE industry of growing sugar beet enters upon the 

new year’s sowing time under very good auspices. 
‘his year 15,000 acres of land will be given to the crop, 
or nearly double the record made last year, when about 
~,500 acres were sown. The crop will be divided between 
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the two factories at Cantley and Kelham, the former receiv- 
ing the beet from 9,000 acres, the latter from 6,000. This 
is good progress ; but, of course, the quantity of land devoted 
to growing sugar beet is as yet trivial in comparison with 
what it would be if the demand for sugar were to be met 
in any considerable degree from the produce of our own 
acres. We hope that the time is not far distant when 
everyone who farms land suitable for the purpose will 
devote.a part of it to the cultivation of sugar beet. Of course, 
everyone could not be expected to do so until proper fac- 
tories are set up and arrangements completed for extracting 
and refining the sugar. It might not be out of place to 
remind the British Sugar Beet Growers’ Society, Limited, 
that the best propaganda that they can employ is a sound 
and favourable balance sheet. The British farmer in times 
such as these will only be too glad to engage in a new branch 
of his calling provided he can see his way to make money 
out of it. 


WIDE and exceptionally varied circle of friends will 

have been truly sorry to hear of the death of Mr. 
F. W. Maude. He was a man who had a large number of 
interests in life. In his youth he had been secretary to 
Lord Hartington and a keen politician, and, though his 
attempts to enter Parliament were unsuccessful, he remained 
always ready to help other people at elections. He was for 
a while a member of the London County Council, and at all 
times, and especially during the war, did much good public 
work, unobtrusive and unpaid. But he will be best remem- 
bered by most people not as “ Mr. F. W.” but “ Freddie ”’ 
Maude, an all round sportsman and player of games, of a 
most pleasant and unflagging eagerness. He was a fine 
horseman, a rider of steeplechases, and for two seasons 
Master of the Pau foxhounds. For several years he did 
excellent service for Middlesex and the M.C.C., and when 
something too old for cricket he became one of the best of 
cricketing golfers. He was a wonderfully straight and 
accurate player, with endless powers of taking pains; an 
opponent at once formidable and delightful because he so 
brimmed over with keenness. On many courses, and in 
particular at Littlestone and Rye, the absence of that tall, 
thin figure anxiously pursuing the ball will leave a gap 
hard to fill. 


EVOLUTION. 


1 was once a singer, 

But now my song is dead, 
The heart that sang within me 
Outwitted by the head ; 


Now men call me Master, 
Conferring their degree ; 
There’s not a man beside myself 
That thinks to pity me. 
ANNE F. BRown. 

MR. THOMAS HARDY’S right hand has not forgotten | 

its cunning. Only absolute genius could have chosen 
the Ilford murderers for a theme and written of it with 
such understanding, even sympathy, and yet condemnation. 
Ballad-makers and other poets of antiquity might have 
composed a few deathless lines upon the subject, but they 
would have ignored what the modern poet frankly recog- 
nised, namely, that there was behind the face of that “ fair 
and capable one” something ‘‘ drumming, drumming.” 
He turns in the true Hardy way to destiny, the “‘ Causer,”’ 
to ask why, if it made her “‘ good in the germ, it sent a worm 
to madden its handiwork.” Finally comes the comment 
that the Causer implanted the Clytemnestra spirit in her : 

Sowed a tare 
In a garden fair 


And a thing of symmetry to the view 
Brought to derision. 


The London Mercury is to be congratulated on its privilege 
of publishing this uplifting of what to the ordinary mind 
is a low and vulgar tragedy to a region of universal philo- 
sophy, where pity does not take the shape of excusing crime, 
but of grieving that there was ‘‘ a worm i’ the bud ”’ that 
brought beauty to shame and disaster. 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, since he wrote the 

memorable Life of his father, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
has not done anything so good as the war book of which 
copious extracts are being published by the Times. Only 
in the first instalment are there traces of the turbid and 
the purple patch. As he settles down to the real narrative 
the composition becomes firm and strong while increasing 
in vivid interest. It is as if he again realised what he must 
have felt when he wrote the Biography, that good English 
is largely a matter of verbal economy. Every unnecessary 
word has a weakening effect. That is why good speakers 
are rarely good writers. In order to carry an audience 
with them they must expand and emphasise and repeat 
—all deadly flaws in writing. As a narrative, the story of 
the Goeben in the Mediterranean is not only well told 
but a surprise and a revelation. Few could have known 
when they read the daily tidings that the French transports 
bringing troops from North Africa were endangered by 
this great German ship. She could have been destroyed 
by the Indefatigable and Indomitable if the Cabinet had 
not ruled that there should be no act of war till the expiry 
of the ultimatum. “ Little did we imagine,” says Mr. 
Churchill, “ how much this spirit of honourable restraint 
was to cost us all and the world.” 


FROM the strictly literary point of view, the skilfully 
drawn contrast between Fisher and Wilson is as good 
as anything we have read so far. Nothing new is, or 
possibly could be, said of Fisher. ‘There is no character 
of the time more deeply imprinted on the public imagination 
than his; nor is there anyone for whose work the nation 
has more cause to be grateful. His genius is unquestionable, 
and his original ideas and turbulent, outspoken expression of 
them were liked all the better the more they were known. 
Wilson was of a different type, and his character is set forth 
in many illuminating phrases. As “Old ’Ard ’Art”’ he 
was greatly loved in the Navy. ‘“ Tug” he was generally 
called because “‘ he was always working, e.g., pulling, hauling, 
tugging.” ‘‘ He would snap his teeth and smile his wintry 
smile to all complaints and to sentiment and emotion in 
every form. Never once did I see his composure disturbed.” 
Withal he was “the most selfless man I have ever met.” 
Homeric is the story of how he earned the V.C., “ when 
the square broke at Tamai, and when he was seen, with the 
ammunition of his Gatling exhausted, knocking the Dervish 
spearmen over one after another with his fists, using the 
broken hilt of his sword as a sort of knuckle-duster.” 


\WILHELM VON RONTGEN, whose death at seventy- 

eight stands out from among those of the many eminent 
men to whom February, 1923, has proved fatal, must ever 
rank with Harvey, Pasteur, Lister and the very greatest of 
pioneers of physical science. ‘‘ X-Rays,” now called by 
his own name, were discovered in 1901, when Réntgen was 
studying the behaviour of gases in vacuum tubes, a branch 
of experiments initiated by Sir William Crookes. Far be 
it from us, though it can truly be said that the great dis- 
covery was achieved largely by accident, to minimise the 
step R6éntgen then made. America was discovered by 
accident, and the lure of scientific investigation chiefly 
emanates from the shortness of the step required to cross 
the boundary between known trivial things and a realm of 
undreamt possibilities. With the great discoverer himself 
declining into the tomb at an honoured age, we should 
also remember, once again, those devoted men who have 
given their lives in the application of the Rays to suffering 
humanity. Great as the value of Réntgen’s contribution is to 
applied science, the Rays are of no less importance to pure 
physics, as by their means Moseley was able to arrange the 
elements in the now universal order of atomic structure, 
and Rutherford to accomplish the miracle, attempted all 
through the ages, of the transmutation of metals. Much as 
has already been achieved by Réntgen Rays, there is no 
doubt that infinitely more yet remains to be done. 


| F anybody wants to find an exact contrast to the pomp 
and circumstance with which Tutankhamen was laid 
to the grave three thousand years ago, he would do well to 
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read the will of a very modern man, Wilfrid Scawen /3lunt, 
Mr. Blunt did not allow himself even the luxury of a coffin, 
He directed that he was to be laid in the ground “ wrapped 
in my old Eastern travelling carpet.” The direction is a 
counterpart to that touching compound of himour 
and pathos once sung everywhere: “ Wrap me up 1 my 
tarpaulin jacket.” Among his bequests was a black ti: box 
labelled “‘ Bequest to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambr: ige.” 
It contains manuscripts, and is not to be opened for hi 
years. The most likeable feature in the will is th fine 
thought for those with whom he has been on friendly rms 
in life. We are alluding not merely to pecuniary bequests, 
but to the bestowal of the treasures which he valued : 10st. 
In every case he chose as recipient one of those who would 
treasure such things as highly and keep them as carefu ly as 
he himself did. 


VERY able pamphlet on the land question has }een 

issued by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. A 
well informed and concise summary is given of the views 
prevailing. A feeling of profound insecurity prevails, 
The burden of death duties, taxation and maintenance 
is ruinous. ‘‘ No owner of an average agricultural property 
who is not possessed of substantial means derived from 
sources outside the estate can hope that it will descend 
intact through more than two, or at the most three, genera- 
tions.” Many farmers have become landowners and are 
closely concerned in the same matters that affect the older 
and larger class of owners. Among their grievances is 
the high cost of county and local administration. It is 
emphasised that railway rates on livestock and agricultural 
produce are excessive, and it is declared that the cost of 
education, main roads, police, poor relief, and so on, should 
be paid out of national funds. Land will continue to go 
down to grass ; the rural exodus will go on, and the total 
food production decline unless State assistance is given, or, 
in other words, protection or a subsidy. 


A BUBBLE. 
I’ll blow a bubble 
Of wet foam 
And send my lover 
A message home ; 
A puff of froth, 
A glint of sea— 
And that’s the last 
You'll hear of me! 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


"THE proposal to put a tax on betting will, we sincerely 

hope, receive the attention of Parliament. Nothing, 
of course, can be accomplished until betting has 
been legalised by the State, and that is the scheme’s 
chief obstacle. There yet remainsa great number of 
persons who, being convinced of the viciousness of 
betting, maintain that the State should continue in its 
ostrich-like attitude of being unable to recognise the 
existence of a practice simply because it is un-mora’. 
But with other un-moral indulgences, such as excessi\« 
drinking, a tax has not only raised a huge revenue, but h: 
also diminished intoxication to a wonderful extent. Whi 
not opposing the Morning Post scheme of licensing boo! 
makers and of thereby rendering their books open to Goverr 
ment inspection for the purpose of ascertaining wheth« 
the Winning Bet Stamps have been duly affixed, we wou! 
nevertheless advocate the simultaneous, or even the exper! 
mentally preferential, establishment of the pari mutue 
system in vogue in France, Australia and other countries 
Under such a system gambling becomes a mechanica 
process, from which the caprice of the private wager an 
public bookmaker (to call it by a euphemistic term) is 
largely eliminated and the State enabled to exact a percentag« 
in commission less than that of bookmakers, yet at the same 
time in excess of what could be extracted from bookmakers 
in licensing and income taxes. 


“THE coloured plate for this week is described in the 
article ‘‘ Two Noted Characters of the Hunting 
Field.” 
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Silence wraps the leafless trees, 
Not a brushwood branch is stirred ; 
Sleeping lies the morning breeze, 
Hidden is the listless bird. 
Then——a patter in the lane ; 
Then a shoe that clicks on stone; 
Creak of saddle; chink of chain ; 
Music of a bit-bar thrown. 
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Through the latticed boughs the sun 
Sets a glittering shaft astir, 


Lights the lean hounds one by one, 
Takes the bit and gilds the spur. 
Right, there gleams a magpie wing ; 


Left, there shrieks a watchful jay—— 


These have heard the deep rides ring, 


Many a woodland day. 


Witt H. OsItvie. 
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SPORT AT ITS BEST 


By A. Croxton SMITH. 





PUSSES 


HAT’S ina name? I will not quarrel with Shake- 

speare about a rose smelling as sweet however it 

may be labelled, but in some things the style and 

designation do count. There may be _ better 

racing than is seen on Epsom Downs early in 
June, but does any other victory atone for failure to win the 
Derby ? Many coursing meetings take place during the season 
some of first importance, at which excellent sport is shown, but, 
compared with the classic event at Altcar that was decided this 
week, all pale into insignificance. Magic is in the names of Derby 
and Waterloo Cup, and to win one or the other sets the seal 
upon a man’s ambition, which is bounded by nothing so sordid 
as the monetary reward. Real sportsmanship takes no count of 
the shekels to be gained. It is the achievement that matters. 
The British public, with sure instinct, has decided that there are 
three sporting contests in the round of the year that ring abso- 
lutely true, that are no base coin—the Derby, the Waterloo Cup, 
and the ’Varsity Boat Race. There is nothing mean or common 
about them. So it comes about that they are vested with an 
importance that elevates them into institutions. Thousands 
who have never seen a blood horse, who could scarcely tell 
whether greyhounds chase hares or rabbits, and have not par- 
ticipated in the delirious joys of the tow path, read with avidity 
the records of these Homeric encounters. For the rest of the 
year until one week in February coursing is a dead letter to them. 
It might be non-existent for all they care. 
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IN PLENTY. 


The scenes depicted by Mr. Lionel Edwards in to-day’s 
illustrations have been enacted many times before, and will be 
repeated again vear by year for the entertainment of our remote 
descendants. How often has a ditch disappointed the hopes of 
a promising greyhound and given the decisive point to his rival. 
Not that the kill always settles the matter. It is the cleverest 
work up to that consummation that raises the flag. The im- 
petuous competitor taking a toss at the crucial moment may 
happen on a strain that spoils his chances in succeeding heats. 
Thus is the tally of accidents piled up. A wounded toe, a gruelling 
course at the end of which both protagonists are dead to the 
world, an accidental stumble, and the favourite passes into the 
ranks of ineffectual heroes upon whom fortune has not smiled. 
Such little things make all the difference, and compel an owner 
to draw upon the wealth of philosophy that should be at the 
command of every sportsman if life is not to be intolerable. 
To be sure, he may go on relating to unresponsive ears in the 
smoking-room of his club what he would have done but 
for this, that, or the other, but the retrospect fails to give 
satisfaction. 

Altcar and the Derby are fruitful fields of amusement to 
the detached observer of human nature who is not too intent 
upon the paramount interest. Epsom does not concern us at 
the moment. At a coursing meeting the deadly earnestness 
of the handlers may excite a smile, but it is a quality that compels 
my admiration. A thing worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
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A COURSE DECIDED IS NOT NECESSARILY A COURSE FINISHED. 
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‘“MY HARE, I THINK!” 


A RUNAWAY VICTORY. 
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TEMPTATION OVERCOME ! PLEASURE! A WET DAY. 


























A CURIOUS KILL. 
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whether it be play 
or business. Vic- 
tory comes by 
attention to de- 
tails, by powers 
of concentration. 
Certainly it does 
not come on the 
day, if one may 
be forgivena 
paradox. The long 
period of training, 
of unremitting at- 
tention to minutiz 
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It is a wo 
IS ¢ n:- 
derful thought 
this continuity of 
{ taste. |} h 


‘cre have 
Englishmen been 
doing thi: sort of 
thing evcr since 
the rules .{ cours. 
ing were formu- 


lated’ very much 
in their present 
shape away back 





contribute to suc- 
cess, and during 
the meeting the 
same vigilant care 
must be exercised. 
The hounds must 
not be allowed to 
become chilled. 
When their task 
for the time being 
is over they have 
to be massaged 
and cosseted, so 
that muscles may 
remain supple and 
flagging energies 
be restored and 
conserved. Do not 
smile at the man 
who, forgetting 
the crowd, bends 
all his thoughts 
upon his charge. 
The goal is in 
sight, and he 
means to reach it 
if it is within the 
power of mortal 


to do so. He KILL IN A DYKE. 


knows that others 

are doing the same for their favourites, and he is not going 
to be remiss. This is the day of his life, which he has dreamed 
about in sleep and imagined in his sentient hours. 





in the days of 
Queen E'\zabeth, 
or theres bouts, 
There has not 
been much 


change except 
in the costumes 
of the men, which 


are mere exter- 
nals. The essen- 
tials remain the 


same. And long 
before d ughty 
Queen Bess men 
were coursing the 
hare and gazelle 
under hot suns 
and rearing a 
race of grey- 
hounds from 
which ours have 
descended. There 
is not much doubt 
that the parent 
stock sprang from 
Arabia and _ was 
diffused west- 
wards in the 
steady migrations 
of the wandering 
Celts. The Greeks, 
at a later period, 
had their swift-running dogs as well as those that hunted by 
scent, and successive generations have handed them down to 
us. The winner this week is the heir of untold ages. 





BACK DOOR 


By STELLA 


ENGTSZ, Yunnan Province, China, is like the garden 

that Alice explored on first arriving behind the 

Looking Glass. To get there you have to travel as 

rapidly as possible the other way and catch it, as it 

were, from behind. Politically, Yunnan is one of 
poor China’s Irelands and considers itself free ; but, by an Act 
of God—or, in other words, geographically—it remains a 
province of China. That does not mean, however, that 
Mengtsz or Yunnan-fu, Yunnan’s principal cities, can be reached 
through China. Possibly if one travelled for a week up the 
Yangtse and then rode on a donkey for about two months, 
spending almost inevitably six weeks en route enjoying the 
hospitality of brigands, Mengtsz might eventually be reached. 
But to the ordinary peaceful Civil Servant accompanied by a 
faint but pursuing wife and by nineteen trunks and packing cases 
in even fainter pursuit, this programme does not appeal. 

A French mail-ship takes the traveller, paradoxically, 
away from China to Hai-phong, the port for Hanoi, which is the 
capital of Tonkin. Hai-phong, some way up a river, among 
vivid rice-fields and far views of crumpled paper mountains, 
is a city of clean green French avenues, heavy, spear-like rains, 
fat, luscious trees that look like ferns magnified unduly, and 
coolies like nice ugly brown mastiffs. The coolie of China 
dresses in blue, but the coolie of Tonkin affects subtler colours 
—all shades of auburn and russet gold. Sometimes he makes 
his wide draped trousers pretty by panelling them with old gold 
on a foundation of dark chestnut. All his shades are autumnal, 
and his face, flat and withered, looks like a dead leaf beneath 
the gamboge yellow of his immense shallow beehive hat. He 
wears his great hat on stilts, so to speak ; a red or green coronet 
upholds the hat from direct contact with his skull. Sometimes, 
instead of a hat, he wears a crown of cylindrically folded black 
or brown material, like a half-hearted or rudimentary turban. 
He completes his scheme with a sporran composed of all the 
fastenings of all his clothes knotted together in a swinging tassel 
of scarlet or grass green. But he makes one mistake : he enamels 
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his teeth black. Perhaps he thinks that the black effect is more 
becoming than the frank red of betel-nut which he chews con- 
stantly. Perhaps he is right. But to our eyes he spoils himself. 
His face, gashed abruptly by the black wide mouth, cancels 
the charm of his tout ensemble. 

The journey from Hai-phong to Mengtsz takes two days. 
A little highly strung openwork French train undertakes the 
adventure. It starts at daybreak and is too timid to travel 
at night. 

For the first half of the first day the train humps itself 
like a caterpillar—as it seems—along stepping-stones in a wet 
wilderness of rice-fields. Sometimes little temples stand 
ruefully with wet feet in the waste; sometimes groups of 
feathered bamboos crowd close together on islands like refugees 
from a flood. Each rice-field seems to be enjoying a different 
season of the year. Sometimes the rice waves high and ripe ; 
sometimes it pricks the swamp with thin spring blades greener 
than green jewels ; sometimes there is no crop at all other than 
an eruption of moody, mud-encrusted buffaloes striding rib-deep 
in front of a submerged plough on which the saturated |ut 
merry peasant floats along like a periscope. 

Presently the rice-fields are not so much replaced by hi.'s 
as trapped among hills. The little hills are tossed up like wav °s 
in the sea of rice-fields. The skyline of the hills bristles wi h 
stiff, small-crested palm trees, like exclamatory golden hans 
outspread at the end of grotesquely thin arms. The hills gro v 
higher and higher, as though the storm upon this paralysed 
green sea increased towards evening. After dark the horizor:s 
have become so high that the lanterns in the temples swirz 
among the stars. 

Lao-kay on the Tonkin bank and Ho-kow on the China 
bank of the tumultuous Me-kong river are really one town, 
being joined by a bridge. In Lao-kay the traveller sleeps in ° 
small crude hotel beside his exhausted train. Lao-kay an: 
Ho-kow are raw towns cut out of the raw jungle. Like a breaking 
wave, the thick wet curled jungle rears about the clearing. 
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.t davbreak the traveller takes a ricksha into China across 
the | ridge and remounts his train. The hills are mountains 
now .nd the train breasts steep dramatic valleys carved by the 
Nam.-ti river. Bananas and palms are matted and plaited over 
the t emendous slopes ; great scarlet flowers glow in the thick 
shad v. Looking out, the traveller sees, almost without crediting, 
the t wwering task his fragile train has set itself. Viaducts spring 
from precipice to precipice at a neck-breaking height ; tunnels 
seem bored in the high clouds. But the train climbs intrepidly. 
It scars out of the jungle into the sunlight that slants 
unde’ castled clouds upon bare slopes. There are flowers like 
enti:ns—flowers like violets—flowers like soldanella under 
the bleak boulders. There are weals of vermilion earth on 
the crves of the mountains. The sunlight on the close pale 


grass has an ashen quality. 
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Suddenly the impossible is true; the train has reached 
the sun and all the world is below. A great valley lies in a 
mesh of sun and shadow beneath tall storm clouds. The high 
rust-coloured mountains lean away from the valley they en- 
compass. The compact walled city of Mengtsz is only a dim 
shadow among shadows on the striped floor of the valley. 
Only at sunset, as the train at last pants to a standstill, the city 
becomes real in the late, unreal light—a low beehive of a city, 
its curving roofs interwoven closely behind its low wall. Out 
of its gate come strange travellers, men and women from 
remote gipsy tribes, kilted like Greeks and slung with heavy 
silver ornaments, their frank brown wrinkled faces framed in 
silver-studded bands. stride of their ragged ponies they 
race their long sunset shadows out across the fields to the 
mountains. 





LITERATURE AND 


T has been demonstrated by the success of The Outline 

of History and The Outline of Science that there is 

a growing multitude of people eager to enlarge their 
knowledge of the early stages of culture and its subsequent 
development. The issue has been started of a third 

“ Outline ” that is very likely to beat the record in popularity made 
by its two predecessors. Literature, in fact, might well have 
come first in the series. It is essentially the record of intellectual 
progress. One can scarcely imagine that any of the greatest 
civilisations of the world could have advanced without literature 
in one form or another. Before there was any book or manu- 
script in existence folk-stories seem to have been handed down 
from generation to generation. Folk-rhymes may have been 
repeated for thousands of years before writing and printing 
were invented. They would be a natural outcome of the primi- 
tive’s irresponsibility. Man in his earliest stages of development 
must, like all other wild things, have been familiar with fear. 
Yet, if we may judge from outdoor life to-day, it was not fear 
that made him melancholy. The bird that has just escaped 
being shot in one field will fly over the hedge and eat and be 
happy in the next one. So we may surmise that man in the 
first stages of his evolution had a share of the irresponsible 
happy moments of the lower animals. He danced, and in his 
delight gave voice to words that would become rhythmical 
with his paces. At the same time he was learning to draw, and 
the earliest of his drawings are those of wild animals. It is 
well known that those drawings of his which survive are as 
accurate and as full of observation as those of any modern animal 
painter. The reason probably was that from some place of 
concealment he watched many a long hour the simple gin or trap 
which he set for the animals that were his food. It is no wonder 
that in the course of these vigils he grew thoroughly familiar 
with the attitudes and motions of the animals and that he learned 
to depict them very graphically on the rock or on any substance 
that would retain his lines. Thus, in the early stages of civilisa- 
tion Literature and Art must have grown side by side. Litera- 
ture, however, soon outgrew its neighbour, as witness the fact that 
in the very first number of this new ‘‘ Outline” we are brought 
face to face with Homer, who, after three thousand years, remains 
the greatest poet in the literature of the world. Without entering 
into controversy, it may be said that there is internal proof that 
the “‘ Iliad” and the “‘ Odyssey ” were moulded by the same 
hand. They may have existed in some ruder form, but the 
greatest writers are the best collectors of material. Shakespeare 
tr. nsformed romanees, plays and history into his immortal dramas. 
A more modern example is that of Robert Burns, who turned 
into golden song the fabrics of rude verses that had been sung 
i. hall or cottage. Some of the material which he used was of 
€- quisite quality, a great deal rude and common. It needs not 
tic citation of these familiar examples to prove that poetry does 
nt exist in any event, but in the brain of the maker. In vain 
is the attempt to paraphrase or translate a poem without making 
it something quite other than its original. Not all the writers’ 
s ll can reproduce in English the full charm of Nausicaa. 
I omer carries us into the second volume, and is followed by 
a ‘ost interesting dissertation on “‘ The Story of the Bible,” 
b Canon Barnes. He selects Moses from among the authors 
o the great Book as the most wonderful, a man “ supremely 
g. cat, a natural leader of men and a religious genius. His mind 
must have been creative, his character austere, his religious 
in ight profound.” Canon Barnes is not afraid to state the 
fo.ts established by modern research. In his chapter “ The 
b ginning of the Bible ” he says frankly what all scholars know, 
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that the Book of Genesis “‘ took its present form after the Exile 
of the Jews and before the return of Ezra, that is to say, between 
the years 600 B.c. and 450 B.c.” Here the canon is cut short 
at a point that will cause his readers to look forward ardently 
to the continuation of his theme. 

It should be stated that there are two ‘‘ Outlines ” in the book 
—Literature, edited by John Drinkwater, and Art, edited by 
Sir William Orpen. Before commenting on the letterpress and 
the subject, we must stop to note the profusion and excellence 
of the illustrations. ‘They are numerous and well chosen from 
the point of interest as well as pictorially. A familiar but noble 
bust of Homer is the most notable in the first part. Bernini’s 
“Apollo and: Daphne,” “ Pan and Psyche” by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, ‘“‘ Endymion” by G. F. Watts, ‘‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice” by the same artist, and “‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ” by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones: these give atmosphere to the antique 
times with which Homer deals. Some may object that Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones and the men of his generation came late 
in the day, but these modern pictures will really help to an under- 
standing of the past. One point that strikes us, however, is 
that something would have been gained if more endeavour had 
been made to show how Literature and Art advanced together. 
Sir William Orpen gets well into the middle of the fifteenth 
century before Mr. Drinkwater has done with ‘“‘ The Story of 
the Bible.” It would have been instructive if they had kept 
step with each other. However, that is, possibly, to be hyper- 
critical. The pictures illustrate Sir William Orpen’s theme, 
and that is the main thing. These two numbers exceedingly 
stimulate the appetite for more. 


Morwenna of the Green Gowr, by Miss Matheson. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 7s. 6d.) 


MISS MATHESON, in her new novel, Morwenna of the Green Gown, 
does herself much injustice by the faked zstheticism of the title. She 
won early distinction some years ago by an original first novel, ‘‘ The 
Generation Between.”’ Like the present volume, it was the study of 
a girl of unusual force of character. Morwenna is a beautiful orphan 
in an uncongenial farmhouse, the last bud on the tree of an ancient and 
decayed family. All that remains of their grandeur, portraits and 
furniture is stored in the unoccupied rooms of her uncle’s farmhouse. 
There only is Morwenna happy, for in her faded green gown her dark 
Spanish beauty is a constant source of annoyance to her aunt, who is 
jealous for her own daughter’s homely charms. When the inevitable 
artist appears he mingles with his sweet nothings in Morwenna’s ears 
the value of the Cosway miniatures and the ancestress whose portrait 
Gainsborough painted. Morwenna marries very soon and is dowered 
by her uncle with these heirlooms. Her husband, a village youth, 
has an accident on the marriage day and reverts to childishness. She 
nurses and trains him. ‘‘ A change o’ deils is lightsome ’’—for a 
time. Morwenna finds herself baited by her mother-in-law on one 
side and bored by her foolish husband on the other. Her friend the 
artist with wily insight sends her books of exquisite poetry enshrined 
in glorious bindings. Morwenna, breathless for life, with the Spanish 
blood in her craving for excitement, remembers her heirlooms and 
escapes with them to London. There she falls on her feet in a way 
that only happens, alas! to romantic wearers of green gowns. She 
meets her artist, she is painted for the Academy, she is proposed to 
several times, and is finally adored by an aristocratic revolutionary. 
We are sorry to say this part of the book is quite improbable, and only 
the very youthful will think they see in it any reflection of life. When 
Morwennas from the west or the north or any. other heather moors 
fly to London, disappointment and tragedy usually await them. How- 
ever, our heroine is good and honourable beneath the illusions that 
drove her to sip the intoxicating cup of Babylon. Duty suddenly 
thrusts his lean face in at the feast and Morwenna remembers Dartmoor 
and her disabled husband. As suddenly as she had packed the Cosways. 
in the village post office, yearning for life, just as unexpectedly she 
turns her face to the bleak moors. The impulse is right, for Miss 
Matheson is back on her native heath writing not only of its desolation, 
and beauty, but showing with passionate sincerity the simple husband. 
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who, with restored reason, has never ceased to brood with anger and 
despair over the loss of his “‘ maid.”” The chapters in which their 
new life in the lonely farmhouse is described are the most moving 
in the book. Morwenna is no longer the gay creature in the green 
gown. She is the long-suffering, patient wife who through mother- 
hood and devotion finally triumphs over the jealous and suspicious 
husband. Miss Matheson excels in showing the effect of passion on 
simple rustic natures, and the dark yet stimulating background of 
“* Dartymoor”’ emphasises their elemental quality. With all the 
country folk there she has a sure and humorous hand. 


Things Near and Far, by Arthur Machen. (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.) 


EVER since a friend pressed me to read ‘‘ The Hill of Dreams ”’ Mr. 
Machen has been for me the most mysterious figure in contemporary 
literature. In that book there was an atmosphere at once sunny and 
dark, hot but at the same time cold : the atmosphere round the Roman 
station of Caerleon on Usk. You get it again on the first page of this 
book, which at first I fell into the trap of thinking to be a novel. But 
as the story developed I slowly discovered that it was all about Mr. 
Machen. He is such a retiring man that he has not blown a trumpet 
about his autobiography (if vagrant memories and musings can be so 
called), but has woven a dark tapestry with his own thread—as being the 
readiest to hand. The first two-thirds of the book tell the tale of a 
young man half starved, half despairing, earning precarious sovereigns 
as translator and booksellers’ cataloguer, tormenting himself all the while 
with , Writing—agony in itself, but at least a way of “‘ getting away from 
life ’’—a desire which, Mr. Machen contends, is responsible for all 
games, sports and art. It is a story of adventure, but the adventures of 
a mind in which we go behind the scenes and see “ the great god Pan” 
making up, and experience the dim uncertain light of a stage before 
the curtain rises. In the last third of the book the curtain to a certain 
extent has risen, and we find Mr. Machen acting in the Benson Company 
and get reminiscences of a less rare sort. Later still, the writer spent 
many years in the Northcliffe press, about which, however, he will 
not permit himself to speak. ‘‘ It is not,’ an editor said to him, “‘ the 
cabman to whom we appeal, but the cabman’s wife.’ Cc 


SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


JUST when the stream of books should have been flowing freely, a very 
tiresome dam has been built across it by the bookbinders’ strike, and the flood 
has become a trickle. Messrs. Harpers are the publishers of a work of some 
importance, Napoleon from the Tuileries to St. Helena (Harper, 12s. 6d.), 
It contains the recollections of Louis Etienne St. Denis, otherwise ‘‘ Ali,’’ who, 
as Napoleon’s valet, had extraordinary opportunities of observation, and seems 
to have made good use of them. His family, with a rare delicacy, have refused 
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to allow his papers to be published sooner because it was believed t! 


1at their 
author would have disliked that their contents should be made public. 


ome- 
what late in the day, but not too late for appreciation, come copies of }/ <j ee 
and Heretics in Italy (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), by Emile Gebhart, and of 
Ancient Man in Britain (Blackie, 12s. 6d.), by Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie 
Occultism and Modern Science (Methuen, 6s.) is a translation from the (rman 
of Professor T. Konstantin Oesterreich. Mr. Arthur Stockwell is t¢ pub- 
lisher of a sheaf of small volumes of poetry: Songs of the Old Gods (1..), by 


Barbara E. Smythe; Moods and Moments (2s.), by Raymond C, 
Varied Verse (2s.), by A. C. Wells ; 
Poems (2s. 6d.), by Duncan Milward ; and Poems (1s. 6d.), by Jo. »hine 
Howard. These little volumes would have made me feel extrem: 


loss ; 


sad 

but for the reflection that if they prove nothing more, and he: and 

there they do, at least they prove so much preoccupation with on¢ the 
most important things in the world as has led to their publication. 

The House of Vanities (John Lane, 2s. 6d.) is a small volume © little 

parables by Hayter Preston, principally notable for its decorations f: -n the 

hand of Claude Lovat Fraser, to whom it is dedicated, and for Mr. | ‘dane 


Macfall’s fine appreciation of his character and genius. 

Of novels we have received Lady Jan (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), in whic: Miss 
Netta Syrett makes good use of Pepys and his young wife among her p» »pets; 
Bennett Malin (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.), by Elsie Ringmaster; / id 0; 
the Road (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Mark Somers, a story with an Indian 
setting; and from the same publishers, at the same price, Miss Dolf 
Wyllarde’s book of short stories, with settings here, there and everywhere, 
from Devonshire to the Seychelles. Dismiss ! (Methuen (7s. 6d.), by Mr. Arthur 
Brown, also gives a picture of the India of to-day. 

Some books for those whose interests are country ones are Mr. Tickner 
Edwardes’ Bee Keeping for All (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) ; Show Collies and Shetland 
Sheepdogs (‘‘ Our Dogs ”’ Publishing Company, 4s. 6d.), by Mr. W. Basker. 
ville ; Farm Costing and Accounts (Benn, 1s. 6d.), by C. S. Orwin ; Poultry 
Keeping on the Farm (Benn, 2s.), by Edward Brown; Animal Nutrition 
(Benn, 2s.), by T. Halnan; and Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases of Farm 
Crops, at the same price from the same publishers, by A. Roebuck. 

Quite Well, Thanks! (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.), by Mr. Leonard Henslowe, 
is a volume the breezily healthy tone of which can be guessed from some of 
the chapter headings: ‘‘ Drinking for Health,” ‘‘ The Evolution of the Fig 
Leaf,” ‘‘ Joy! Comrades, Joy!” and ‘“‘ You Smoke!” The ninth edition 
of Dalton’s Royal Auction Bridge (De la Rue) has reached us, also The Journal 
of the East Africa and Uganda Natural History Society, March, 1923 (Longmans, 
6s. 6d.) ; The Report of the National Milk Conference (National Clean Milk 
Society, 3s.) ; and the February number of Baily’s Magazine of Sports and 
Pastimes (Vinton, 1s.). 

Mr. Michael Sadlier’s last book, Privilege, was a remarkable one. His 
new novel, Jesolate Splendour, is announced for publication by Messrs. 
Constable next week. S: 





HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SPAIN’S FARM 


AT EL 


EW people outside his own country and South America 

associate the name of Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, 

with other attributes than those of a popular ruler, a 

wonderful polo player, and an exceptional personality. 

But he also possesses a business side, an amazing insight 
into commercial conditions, and a domi- 
nating wish to revive the past glory 
and prosperity of Spain. 

This intense modernity and faculty 
of clear vision is shared by his aunt, 
H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia, through 
whose kindly interest I was enabled to 
visit His Majesty’s farm at El Pardo 
last November. H.R.H. the Infanta 
had already explained to me the primary 
vaison d’étre for the existence of this 
farm. It appears that the King holds 
somewhat unconventional ideas respect- 
ing the education of his sons, and 
although he realises that they must first 
belong to the State and carry on the 
traditions of their House in a military 
or naval career, they are also boys with 
a boy’s love of a particular hobby or 
pursuit. His Majesty has therefore 
allowed the heir apparent, the Prince of 
the Asturias (who is destined for the 
navy), to follow his chosen vocation on 
land—that of an agriculturist. This 
particular venture especially appeals to 
His Majesty, who has long known the 
possibilities of agriculture in Spain and 
has put both his heart and fortune into 
its development. 

Apart from her vineyard and fruit- 
growing industries, Spain possesses vast 





H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN. 


PARDO 


tracts of uncultivated land which, if developed, would yield a 
splendid return, but which have hitherto escaped attention. 
There are several reasons for this: a general lack of interest, 
the extremely medieval methods of farming, and the ambition 
of the peasant to be the small-holder and not the paid worker, 
Add to these the inbred conservatism 
of the peasant and the indifference of 
the owners of large estates, and it is 
not difficult to see that they constitute 
the greatest obstacles in the path of 
progress. 

It was with pleasurable anticipe- 
tion and (let me confess it) a certain 
curiosity that I set forth from Madrid 
to inspect His Majesty’s farm. I had 
the honour of being accompanied thither 
by H.R.H. the Prince of the Astur!:s 
(a charming boy of sixteen), his broth: 
Prince Jaime, and the Prince’s Milita 
Governor, who I understand was e 
trusted with the King’s early educatio 
and the high powered car made sho 
work of the few miles between Madr 
and the ancient pleasure palace 
El Pardo. 

The palace is discernible for son 
distance before it is actually reached 
It is an austere building, as drab an: 
as uncompromising as its surroundings 
a palace apparently lacking the romanc< 
associated with most Royal residences ; 
nevertheless, for centuries it represented 
the place of relaxation of the Royal 
house of Spain. Hither came kings 
anxious for a few hours’ freedom from 
the cares of State, queens who longed 





Spring Time (1s.), by Phyllida C!. wett . 
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for re reshing breezes from the 
moun ains, and decorative and 
delig!.:ful little infantas of long 
ago played in the formal 
gard: 1s known as “La Quinta,” 
or ‘ the playground of the 
jnfar as.” But El Pardo, be- 
sides representing an escape 
from the formalities of State, 
was, ond is, also a hunting box, 
the \ illeys and hills affording 
excelient cover and solitude for 
small game. 

The lofty and sombre 
entrance to the palace leads to 
an inner courtyard, where the 
kings of Spain and their guests 
were wont to assemble prior to 
the hunt. I was told that His 
Majesty King Alfonso follows 
the custom of his ancestors and 
always drives to El] Pafdo ina 
carriage drawn by six mules 
(Madrio-nos), bravely decorated 
in red and yellow. Simplicity 
isthe dominant note, but El Pardo is a palace of tapestries ; 
they cover the walls of every room and they adorn most of 
the furniture, displaying the ancient joys of mythology, the 
frenzy of battle and the ardours of the chase to the criticai 
and progressive representatives of New Spain. 

Leaving the tapestries, I became aware of the stark commercial 
aspect of El Pardo, where pig and poultry farming now form the 
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THE PIG HOUSE AT EL PARDO. 


doubt, the King will continue his experiments with these pigs, and 
by a process of breeding and selection, will eventually evolve a 
Spanish pig endowed with the best qualities of the English pig. 

The theory of the wisdom of bringing animals and plants 
from a cold to a warmer climate is fully justified by the healthy 
appearance of the English herds at El Pardo, all of which were 
originally imported from England. The pigs are partly housed 





EXPERIMENTAL POULTRY HOUSES SHOWING SINGLE-BIRD PENS AND THE INTENSIVE HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


main activities. Irrigation works are also in progress to enable 
the cultivation of vegetables to supply the Royal Palace of Madrid, 
and a portion of the ground has been reserved for the growth of 
alfalfa (a succulent forage crop for pigs), the water for this 
purpose being pumped from an excellently constructed well, by 
means of a thoroughly up-to-date pump and a stationary oil 
engine. The large herd consists 
of over one hundred pigs and it 
r-presents the following breeds : 
!nglish Large Black, Middle 
‘hite and Berkshire. Spanish 
‘Ss are represented by the 
oriana (white) and the 
tremena (black) breeds. 
The English strains have 
en kept pure; the Middle 
hite has been crossed with 
e Spanish white, but the ex- 
riment is insufficient to arrive 
any definite conclusion. The 
/ arge Black boar shown in the 
istration is of ungainly ap- 
arance, and pig breeders will 
interested to hear that its 
| rogeny is excellent. 
The Spanish breeds have 
‘he old faults of a large propor- 
ion of bone and late maturity, 
oth defects prevalent in the 
original English herds, but, no 


in a modern, wholly cement pig-house, divided into single pens ; 
and there are some English style brick pig-stys and an open- 
air pig run for young gilts. 

I was given to understand that the present system of 
management is simply for experimental purposes, in order to 
ascertain the value of the different breeds and their suitability 
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for local cond:- 
tions. It is to be 
hoped that cir- 
cumstances will 
soon render it 
possible to keep 
the pigs on the 
open-air system, 
as enclosed build- 
ings, whether the 
flooring is planked, 
natural or con- 
crete, however 
scrupulously 
tended, are not 
productive of con- 
ditions of comfort 
or hygiene, especi- 
ally in the long 
spells of hot 
weather peculiar 
to Spain. Graz- 
ing has been 
attempted, but 
abandoned owing 
to the pigs having uprooted the ground; but H.R.H. the Prince 
of the Asturias told me that he intends to overcome this difficulty 
by introducing the English nose ring. 

The system of feeding follows the lines of the English wet 
mash, varied by green alfaifa when procurable, and whole dried 
maize ad li). It has been suggested to H.M. the King that if it 
were possible to induce the growth of alfalfa, and drought 
bearing strains of clover, the whole estate could be converted 
into one huge pig grazing farm, where pork and bacon could be 
produced on strictly economical lines. If these developments 
become practical, El Pardo will easily hold its own as the centre 
of the pig industry of Spain; but, to ensure an excellent 
pork production, the Large Black pig should be first crossed 
with the Middle White, while the Berkshire will uphold its 
reputation as a bacon producing animal. 

Poultry plays an important part in the commercial enterprise 
of El Pardo, and the accompanying photograph shows pens for 
individual breeds, in which are kept examples of the principal 
strains of poultry, tested (as in the case of the pigs) for their 





THE UNCROSSED BLACK SPANISH PIG. 
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“suitability to 
climate. In the 
background is seen 
a thoroughly up- 
to-date tensive 
poultry house, 
built entirely of 
cement, which 
electric tht is 
being inst «lled, in 
order to try the 
American. ‘wenty- 
four heur egg 
laying heme, 
Here, again, it has 
been suggested 
that it micht be 
advisable ‘o in- 
troduce the free 
range system, 
with the object 
of egg production. 
Among othcr valu- 
able specimens of 
various breeds I 
noticed a particularly good black cockerel of the La F'léche 
variety and, as might be expected, the White Leghorns demon- 
strate their suitability to a hot climate. 

H.R.H. the Prince of the Asturias courteously pointed out 
the different works in progress, introduced me to several of his 
special pigs and then entrusted me to the good offices of his 
manager, Sefior Ramon Crispo, who seemed greatly interested 
in an English outlook. 

After I had inspected the large olive grove which completes 
the scope of the commercial activities of El Pardo, I returned 
to the palace. As I passed La Quinta with my kindly guide I 
saw that history was repeating itself, as the two young Infantas, 
Beatrice and Cristina, were following the example of their bygone 
prototypes, and enjoying themselves in the “ playground of the 
infantas.’’ I was honoured by being presented to their Royal 
Highnesses, whose excellent English and charm of manner 
testify to the fact that they have for their mother the English 
Princess who fitly shares and adorns the throne of Spain. 
H.R.H. the Prince of the Asturias bade me au revoir at 
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and left me to report myself to Sefior Emilio Torres, His 
Maje'y's private secretary. I was then informed by Sefior 
Torre. that His Majesty wished to see me an honour 
whic! 1 did not expect, as His Majesty had only just returned 
to the palace after a two days’ shoot. Sefior Torres was at great 
o point out the various objects of interest in the beautiful 


Madr: 


pain l 
room through which we passed on our way to the private 
apart nents, and I greatly admired a large portrait of Her Majesty 
paint 1 soon after her arrival in Spain as a bride. 


found the King alone, and after greeting me with a cordial 
hand-hake, he at once discussed the question of agriculture and 
the financial possibilities of his farm. He then asked me to 
embo’'y my impressions and recommendations in a special report. 

I: is difficult to convey any adequate idea of His Majesty’s 
intense vitality and his practical knowledge of the subject in 
which he is so keenly interested. Directly I mentioned the word 
“ alfalfa,’ in preference to the English term “ lucerne,” I was 
able to judge by his exclamation of pleasure that the veracity of 
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what I had been told about His Majesty’s interest in South 
America was fully confirmed. His vivid intelligence and extremely 
expressive eyes, allied to a face instinct with animation, make 
Alfonso XIII a very kingly and attractive personality. He has 
also the charm of manner which endears certain monarchs to 
their subjects, although one never loses the sense of extreme 
kingly dignity. 

H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia had previously told me that the 
King bears a striking resemblance to the portraits of Philip IV 
of Spain, and that this likeness is especially noticeable in the 
famous picture of Philip IV hunting at El Pardo. I entirely 
agree with Her Royal Highness. The King reproduces both 
the features and the gallant bearing of his ancestor. But 
Philip IV could not have foreseen that, in the course of 
centuries, one of his descendants would not only rank as 
one of the sportsmen pay excellence of Europe, but would 
also be known to history as the leading agriculturist of his 


country. P..}. HAYES. 





BOX HILL FUND 


E are indebted to Mr. John Drinkwater for his contri- 
bution, and still more for his interesting and convincing 
letter. It reads as follows : 


I send a cheque for twenty-five pounds as a subscription to your 
Box Hill Fund, in memory of my father, who loved the country. You 
ask me if I would say a word to support your appeal, and I wish that 
anything I could say might encourage people to so disinterested and 
clear-sighted a benevolence. It is true that the claims upon anybody 
with fourpence in their pockets these days come from every quaiter, 
and it is in nearly every case difficult to tell the worthy from the 
unworthy. But in a matter like this there can be no question. To 
buy Box Hill for the nation may not be to alleviate immediate suffering 
nor supply desperate needs, but it is to do something that in the long 
run will help to clear such suffering and needs out of society. ‘To 
preserve any piece of English beauty for Englishmen is the purest 
patriotism, and also the best possible kind of protest against the callous 
destruction wrought by modern industrialism. I wish you every 
success in your effort, and you are certainly at liberty to use this letter 
in any way that you like. Joun DRINKWATER. 


BOX HILL IN GEORGE MEREDITH’S POETRY. 


Sir,—The allusions to Meredith’s cottage in your article on Box Hill 
in Country Lire for January 27th remind me how many references to 
that neighbourhood there are in his poetry. For instance, in ‘‘ The 
Thrush in February ”’ are the lines : 


“My study, flanked with ivied fir 

And budded beech with dry leaves curled, 
Perched over yew and juniper, 

He neighbours, piping to his world :—” 

And, again, in ‘‘ A Faith on Trial’”’: 

‘“When we two stood overnight * 
One, in the dark van-glow 
On one hill-top, seeing beneath, 
Our household’s twinkle of light 
Through spruce-boughs, gem of a wreath.” 


Perhaps he loved the place most when the south-wester was blowing : 


“Day of the cloud in fleets! O day 
Of wedded white and blue, that sail 
Immingled, with a footing ray 
In shadow-sandals down our vale!” 


One might go on quoting for pages did space allow, but these passages 
are enough to show how all lovers of Meredith’s poetry must wish success 
to you in your endeavours to save for the nation the scenery that he 
loved so well—Ernest BLake. 


Our correspondent does not quote the best poem that George 
Meredith wrote about the Box Hill pines. It came out in 1888 
and is called ‘‘ Dirge in Woods.” 'To those who know the 
chalet to which Meredith retired every night and locked himself 
in, the place he loved for its loneliness and its nearness to the 
pines, there is no other of his poems quite so appealing. Many 

ne it has been reprinted, but we cannot refrain from doing 
So once more, as the very spirit of the pines seems to breathe 
frm the leaves of the book : 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air ; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet, as under the sea 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As-the clouds the clouds chase ; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


The letters in connection with the Box Hill Fund which 
we publish on this page are exceptionally interesting. That 
from Mr. Drinkwater is the enunciation of a very fine doctrine 
in regard to the open air. In a few well chosen words he shows 
that this movement is one for a lasting help towards health of 
body and mind coupled with enjoyment. It is, indeed, an 
excellent letter. A letter of very great practical utility comes 
from Mr. J. R. Hart of the Phoenix Assurance Company. He 
intimates that the members of the Phoenix Musical and Dramatic 
Society are going to produce Mr. A. A. Milne’s charming play, 
“The Truth About Blayds,” on Saturday and Monday, 
March 17th and 1gth, in aid of the Box Hill Fund. He hopes 
that it will have the desired effect, and encloses an announce- 
ment of the production at the Guildhall School of Music. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. Ernest 
Maunder, Phenix House, King William Street, E.C.4. Well- 
wishers to the success of the fund cannot do better than attend 
this production. They will at one and the same time be obtain- 
ing enjoyment and experiencing the pleasure of helping to 
make Box Hill the property of the people. But this project, 
excellent as it is, does not exhaust the generosity of the staff of 
the Phenix Assurance Company: we have also received from 
Mr. Hart a cheque for {22 18s., the very fine result of a 
collection made in the office. 


THIRD LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ s. d 
Total of subscriptions already acknowledged .. 4,092 15 6 
Anonymous . : 300° © ‘oO 
The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association for the 
purchase of 5 acres at £28 an acre, subject to 
the remainder of the money being found .. 140 0 O 
Mr. John Drinkwater 25 0 Oo 
Contributed by the Staff of the Phee nix Assurance 
Company : 
Sir G. H. Ryan .. on ME Fie ee oe 
Mr. R. Y. Sketch.. 2°28 
Mr. A. McDougald x 2) 0 
Mr. J. R. Hart % 4.0 
Mr. and Mrs. Minot Pee ae 
Mr. and Mrs. Paxton * 20 
Mr. A. T. Winter ae a 
Mr. E. A. Boston to %-6 
Mr. H. S. Moore | ae 
Mr. W. H. Hodgson eS ae 
Mr. C. Speed ee eae 
Mr. A. J. Hicks r-*S.'o 
Mrs. E. F. Tremayne ee 
Phcenix Assurance Company yvlate pur 
Women Clerks a ate oy B38 
Mrs. Dickenson .. es ae a 910 O 
Mrs. W. S. Hart .. re - 3 o 5 0 
—— 22:55: Oo 
Sir William Corry 10 0 Oo 
Miss Helen Sutherland £18 -@ 
Mrs. Isabella Abbott .. ee ae 
Mr. Cecil F. I. ——e eI 
Myr; J... Parkes:... we q -17-® 
The Rev. Theodore E. R Phillips $skewo 
Mr. H. L. Stephen es L279 
Mr. R. B. Yardley ES eae 
Lady Victoria Herbert to 
"Plato’’ i © 10 6 
£4,603 10 o 
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> “ a Ai sea 
“a FTER _ §ssupper,” wrote Lady Charlotte Fermor, 
describing a visit to Wanstead in 1743, “we all 


danced to our own singing, in order to teach Signor 

Cassali English country dances. He is a painter, 

and painting pictures for the saloon, but I fancy as 
low born as they generally are, though by means of an order 
he wears, set in diamonds (which he tells them was given him 
by the King of Prussia and which very few people have) and 
some fine suits of cloaths, he passes for the most complete fine 
gentleman in the world and is treated upon an equal footing 
with the rest of their company.” 

One doubts whether M. Lanscroon was treated so well 
when he and Devoto, his boy, worked on the great hall and stair- 
case at Burley intermittently from 1708 to 1712. True, he painted 
two of his client’s little children on the walls; but one does not 
imagine the rather decorous family dancing before him. Most 
of his work, too, has perished, in a fire that consumed the painted 
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RUTLAND. ; 
The Seat of 

W. H. M. FINCH. 
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hall in 1910, when the house was let. We are fortunate, ho wever, 
in having the grand staircase which was saved with Lans croon’s 


paintings. The present decoration of the hall, together with 
all the new work at Burley, was designed by Mr. John 
Coleridge. 


Last week we saw that the roof was at last put on to the 
walls which had been begun ten years previously, in 1705-6, 
As soon as it was completed Lord Nottingham set about 
furnishing the interior, and in 1707 we find him first dictating 
the dimensions, and later paying Mr. Demay for the Leander 
tapestries which now hang in the entrance hall (Fig. 8). There 
is no doubt that they are of Mortlake workmanship, or that 
Stephen Demay was a naturalised Fleming, probably of the 
family of Dumée, long connected with tapestry work at Brussels. 
True, they are called “ Brussels” in an inventory of 1705, 
ox Demay’ s letters, written from London, in which he refers 

“the looms” and having “ many hands idle,” are conclusive, 
quite apart from the appearance 
of the work, that it is English. 
Seven years previously Lord 
Nottingham had ordered the 
Cartoon series, which, like the 
Leander one, has his crest on 
the upper border, and is dis- 
tributed through various rooms. 
That they were modified to fit 
certain spaces appears from a 
letter in his handwriting full 
of minute instructions as to 
the measurements, such as 
“‘ measure from St. Paul’s Sleeve 
& y° head inclusively to 1 inch 
beyond the ear of the Sea 
Greene man inclusively.” 

In 1708 the great staircase 
(Fig. 1) was contemplated, and 
Lumley, the overseer, replied to 
the earl that he has endeavoured 
for other designs, but none will 
suit other than the four which 
the earl had sent him, of which 
the one suggesting a 7ft. (in. 
breadth appears to him the 
best. He then quotes the stairs 
at Easton Neston “ which are 
but 6ft. 4ins.; they are ca'led 
noble stairs by reason whch 
Sir Christopher Renn and Mir. 
Hawkesmoore designed then 
It was first intended to wainscot 
the staircase hall to a certa 
height— probably as a da 
running up the stairs—and 
have the wall clothed wi 
“ paintings upon cloth” as “ 
the staircase at my Lord Jam 
Russell’s in Lincoln’s I>. 
Fields, painted by Messe ; 
Hoddery for £100,” but 2 
parently Lanscroon, who was 
Burley at the time, underbid t! 
Hodderys, as he did both ha | 
and stairs for £350. 

“Few things concernir 
the building of his house,’ 
says Miss Finch, in her note 
on Burley, “seem to hav 
weighed so heavily on_ the 
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of Lord Nottingham as the chimney-pieces. Their 
ions, their colour, etc., appear to have caused much 
- and he wrote innumerable letters on the subject.” 
ag escaped the builder’s minute attention. There are 
198 preserved even of the different keys he wished 
‘ec. But the mantelpieces, simple though they are, 
‘ a deal of worry, possibly because they were the first 
r fittings that the earl concerned himself with. In 
.e begins hurrying Edward Chapman, who, in his house 
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Nottingham purposely hustled Chapman, as this letter, written 
by the latter in June of 1700, suggests : 

I have received your Lordship’s and am sorry it was not my 
fortune to spek with your Lordship in Towne. I was sober at all 
times at House, but not in soe son, but sins it is soe long sins I 
had your Lordship’s orders, I think it will not be amiss if your Lordship 
send me ye dimensions again ; 

This is the last of his letters, but marble was still being 
delivered up till 1705. 
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2.—THE STAIRCASE HALL. 
A particularly easy and graceful ascent. The walls painted by Lanscroon between 1708 and 1712. 


»pyright. 


We will enquire more deeply into the furniture in another 
place; so that here it will be sufficient to show its setting. 
The finest pieces—the State bed and its attendant chairs and 
stools—date most probably from the year of the first earl’s 
creation—1683—and would, consequently, have been originally 


Bedfordshire, near Gray’s Inn (i.e., Bedford Row), had been 
poken for them. The earl, by the way, writes from Exton, 
tr Oakham, the old home of the Harringtons of Burley, 
‘ere he seems to have lived while the works were going on. 
deed, though he signs his letters “ Your affectionate friend,” 
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at Kensington House. ‘There are several variants of arm- 
chairs of James II and early William III period, some of 
which, to be seen in the great hall (Fig. 6), are said to have 
been worked, in gros-point, by Lady Nottingham and_ her 
daughters. 

Now that we have at last got Lord Nottingham into his 
house—which, in short, he furnished well, and in parts splen- 
didly—we may take another look at the man. Last week we 
saw him as the politician and architect, and mentioned his 
year in Italy. This followed on three years (1662-64) as a 
gentleman commoner at Christ Church, where young Daniel’s 
first care seems to have been to send his father a set of verses, 


Copyright. 


which the latter commended as being “ as good philosophy as 
poetry,” so much so that it raised in his father “a quarterly 
expectation of like progress.” Alas! the young man lapsed, 
so that two months later pére Finch wrote: ‘‘ You may 
discharge your Dancing Master when you please, I think 
you did very ill to entertain him at all.” ‘“‘ Preserve the 
Reputation you have gotten of a very serious man,” he 
writes later. The dancing master was therefore dropped ; 
but when Daniel got out to Florence in 1665 the question 
is reopened. At Venice, which he visited en route, his 


father charges him “to eat no Oysters; they are delicious 
but not so wholesome as ours.” Whether he ate oysters or 
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no, Venice seems to have disagreed with him, for his mother 
writes next month: 

I was mighty glad to receive y' letter from Florence because } 
afraid of your taking Physick at Venice; but now you are co: 
your Uncle & Dr. Baynes my mind is at rest. 

At the same time the father’s heart smote him and he en: losed 
a slip: 


was 
ne to 


Be you cheerful and if you can use the Dancing Master then , 
well cured; want nothing that I can pay for which can be fitt to 
you. And lett me hear of your proficiency in armes. 
The “ very serious man” was thawed by the breezes o° the 
South. The uncle referred to above was Sir John Finc:, an 
eminent savant and 
sometime Ambas:ador 
to Constantinople, 
while Dr. Baynes was 
his life-long frien<., in 
whose coffin at Cim- 
bridge he was a‘ter- 
wards buried. There 
are two most interest- 
ing portraits of him at 
Burley ; one (Fig. 11), 
said to be by Hoog- 
, straten, shows him at 
Cis sr his studies ; and there 
é, 4 is a companion picture, 
a2 supposed to be of his 
sister Anne, Lady 
Conway, in the Royal 
Gallery at The Hague. 
The same dog and cat 
are in both. The other 
has also a_ pair—of 
Baynes—both at Bur- 
ley, painted by Carlo 
Dolce, and are very 
rare examples of that 
master’s stooping to 
portraiture. 
By the time Burley 
was ready for him 
Lord Nottingham was 
an elderly man with at 
least a dozen surviving 
children, all of whom 
acquitted themselves 
extremely well in the 
world. From _ their 
letters we can form 
some picture of the 
contentment which the 
old earl and his second 
wife—daughter of Lord 
Hatton of Kirby, whom 
he had married in 1685 
—must have felt in 
their declining years. 
3y The eldest son, who 
eo had been weakly and 
A stunted by smallpox, 
‘ died, leaving Daniel 
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3-—THE CEILING OF THE STAIRCASE HALL. 








2 gia, lee ‘part as eldest brother 
F and son, so that we 
find him writing: “ I 
eo. —" always look upon my- 
self as being the eldest 
and therefore the slave 
of the family.” He 
sacrificed a desire for 
an active life to his 
duty. Then he would take up the cudgels for his younger 
brothers. For instance, Harry, the fourth, was suspected by 
his father of being lazy, though he had done excellently at 
Cambridge. So in 1724 Lord Finch writes : 
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My Lord, it is impossible for me in a letter to answer yours. It is 
so full of objections against every way of life that a young man may 
try, that it reduces it to the old question, whether a young man may 
make his fortune respectably without a profession or not .. . 
Let him be tried as others have been before him he is capable 
of anything but retirement at Burley. 


Needless to say, Henry turned out well and came to some 
account in what is now the Civil Service. 
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4.—MORTLAKE TAPESTRY OF RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS. 


5—THE STATE BEDROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Genoa velvet hangings in dark green, crimson and white. 
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Copyright 6—THE GREAT HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
By Mr. John Coleridge, Lanscroon’s hall having been burnt. 
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Lord Finch opened a long and exemplary pclitical career Betty, the youngest surviving, who married only a lawyer, for 
by defending Dick Steele in the House when accused of writing, he was Sir William Murray, later the great Lord Mansfield. 
in 1714, a seditious pamphlet—in reality by Swift. Steele had But Charlotte, the third and favourite daughter, had quite 
once earned Finch’s gratitude by refuting a libel on one of a romance. She was chosen as wife, without inspection, but 
his sisters, so he rose to his feet, after Walpole had sat down, —_ after much consideration, by the Duke of Somerset, who sent 
stuttered, was overcome by bashfulness and resumed_his‘seat, his chaplain, Matthew Hutton, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
muttering: “It is strange I to view the Finch daughters. 
cannot speak for this man, Hutton, in a letter now at Pet- 
though I would readily fight worth, sent back his opinions 
for him ”—which being over- in the guise of a criticism of 
heard, the House rang with four books upon the subjects 
encouraging cheers, so he rose of Religion and Morality in 
again and delivered a brilliant the Burley Library. His tact 
speech. is supreme : 

Of the others, William, 
the third son, married first a 
daughter of the Duke of 
Queensberry (a match arranged 
by Lord Granville), con- 
ducted an important mission 
to The Hague in 1726,° and 
later married Lady Charlotte 
Fermor, one of whose engaging 
letters we have already quoted. 
it was their sons who suc- 
ceeded the heirless elder 
vrother. Edward, the youngest 

on, did best of them ll, 
nding up a long diplomatic 
areer as Ambassador in Poland 
nd later at St. Petersburg, 
ausing much melancholy to 
is aged mother, so that Lord 
‘inch has to “ beg of my Lady 
.0ot to be so pressing for Ned’s 



































. . . for want of knowing ye 
Authors’ names I shall describe 
them to yr Grace by their Rankes 
on ye shelves in case yt Grace 
should ever happen to be called 
that way you may the more easily 


find them : 


The first is marked L.C., 
edit 30 (Lady Charlotte) 
The 2nd is marked L.B—1, 

edit 26 (Lady Bell) 
The 3rd is marked L.H. 
edit 22 (Lady Harriet) 
The 4th is marked L.B—y 
edit 20 (Lady Betty) 


They all agree very much in ye 
subject & in a certain politenesse 
of style; and a vein of good 
humour appears through all of 
them. In L.C. the sense is 
stronger; the style of L.H. is 
distinguished by a certain degree 
of skill in Geometry & mathe- 
maticks ; L.B—y has ye advantage 
in ye fineness of ye paper and ye 
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veing recalled from Poland, 2. C2 rr , or beauty of impression, but ye style 
inless she has a mind to ruin a 4 a 463 ; : is not embellished. The Master 
peg 5 t r “s Ow > of them takes great delight in ye 
im.” However, he did eventu- 3 4 "ee perusal of them all. . . . They 


are not any of them set off with 
any uncommon outward ornaments 
and L.C. has ye least. 


lly return and inherited Kirby 
dall through his mother’s 
iunts, taking the name of 
finch-Hatton, and is the 
incestor of the present Lord 
Winchelsea. 

But it is the daughters who 


Beau Nash also was commis- 
sioned to report on them in 
London. He was not so refined 
as the chaplain : 
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are most attractive. They all Q.—THE MISSES MONTGOMERY, BY G. F. WATTS, AFTERWARDS I since made a visitt to mrs South- 
married exceedingly well—even MRS. G. F. FINCH AND MARCHIONESS OF QUEENSBERRY. well who_is no bad judge fo the 
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10.—JUDGE JEFFREYS, 
(Riley.) 


world, and as she & J often laugh att the Town between ourselves, after 
several other people I fell on them, and all I could learn from her was, 
that they were fitter (if I may use a jockey term) for breeds than to run a 
race in the world, and wd be good for nothing but good wives (1725). 


Lady Charlotte and the duke married. There is a story that 


she once so far belied Hutton and Nash’s opinions as to kiss II.—SIR JOHN FINCH AT HIS STUDIES 


the duke on the forehead, whereon he drew himself up and said : (Hoogstratten.) 


I2.—BELL ROPE. 13.—DOOR PLATE. I14.—ELIZABETHAN FIRE DOG. 


Made by Queen Charlotte. By Mr. John Coleridge. Brass. One of a pair. 
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“Mad 1, my first wife never dared take such a liberty, and she 
Percy!” However, she writes very happily to her 


as a 
pals “When you do see us together you will be satisfied 
weare s happy in each other as you could possibly wish us to be.” 


She fi yuently refers to people whom she has met full of the 
and comforts of Burley; nor is it to be wondered at, 


charn : 
for, t' be sure, it was all excellently managed, and, no doubt, 
the o! gentleman who had considered every stone of his house 


knew ow to look after his guests. He died in 1729. 

\ = must pass over the reign of his son, whose character 
we h: e already seen, to that of Lady Charlotte Finch’s son 
Geors, the fourth and last Earl of Nottingham and ninth of 
Winci elsea. Lady Charlotte was, through her mother, Lady 
Pomfr:t, descended from Judge Jeffreys, one of whose rare 

rtra.ts, by Riley, painted in his earlier days, hangs at Burley 
(Fig. 10). In 1762 she was appointed governess to the Royal 
children, and remained, till death divided them, an intimate 
friend of Queen Charlotte, who made the curious netted bell 
ropes, now hanging in the State bedroom, during one of the 
King’s illnesses. ‘There are innumerable letters and diary 
notes about the little princes’ and princesses’ frocks, complaints, 
medicines, childish witticisms, teeth, spots, portraits, and so on. 

The dining-room (Fig. 7) was done up for the last earl 
in the earlier Adam manner. Repton, as we saw last week, 
was employed on the gardens. The internal work seems 
to have been undertaken about 1773 or 1774, for he writes to 


his mother in the winter of the latter year: “I have got a 
number of things from Mayhew. I am sure the house will 
soon have a more furnished look.” He was a keen rider to 
hounds, and is stated at one moment to have been “ quite 
provoked at Lord Gainsborough [his neighbour at Exton] 
being gone for a week to Lord Exeter’s on a coursing and card- 
playing party, as it is the very prime of the Hunting season.” 
A genial and generous landlord, on the whole he led a most 
respectable life and died in 1826, when the Winchelsea title 
passed to his uncle Finch-Hatton’s descendants and Burley 
to his natural son George Finch, grandfather to the present owner. 
We have already related the unhappy fire that destroyed 
the painted hall in 1910; but there is some consolation in 
that it introduced Mr. Coleridge to Burley, where he rebuilt 
the hall in a proper and more convenient manner, and also the 
library, which was converted into a music-room. Perhaps 
his best work, however, is the charming door-plates that he 
designed, embodying the flying horse of the family crest. It 
is pleasant to find that the great house is kept in excellent trim. 
The Historical Manuscripts Commission have published several 
volumes of Finch Correspondence, to and from the second earl 
when Secretary of State, and from Sir John Finch when in Italy 
and Constantinople. Many manuscripts relating to the building 
of the house and to family matters have also been edited and 
printed by Miss Pearl Finch, to whom it is a pleasure for me to 
acknowledge my indebtedness. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 





TWO NOTED CHARACTERS of the HUNTING-FIELD 


JOHN MYTTON AND THE EARL OF DARLINGTON. 


HE Life of John Mytton of Halston, written by 
“Nimrod,” is not a pleasant book to read. Mr. Apperlev, 
with all his talents, was a writer who had not the gift 
of a fine taste. As we can see from this writer’s other 
books, he did not know what to omit. Mytton was 
his friend and host, but he leaves us with the impression that 
Mytton was, to say the least, painfully eccentric. Yet there 
is another side to John Mytton’s character. He was a bold 
rider, he was a careful landlord so far as the well-being of his 


tenants was concerned, and his charity to his poorer neighbours 
was unbounded. Like many men who have too small a field 
for their energies, he maintained and lived up to a reputa- 
tion for eccentricity. For a time Mytton hunted part of what 
is now the Albrighton country, giving up hounds in 1822. He 
then kept a scratch pack at Halston, with which he sometimes 
hunted bagmen; but his bag foxes seem to have run well. 
Possibly they were captured in his own coverts. His pack, 
though not much to look at, could manage to kill their 





JACK MYTTON. 
Fiom an engraving by W. Giller, after the painting by W. Webb. 
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foxes. Some of his feats were obviously intended to attract 
notice—such, for example, as going to covert with one white 
and one black stocking on. Mytton must have had nerve and 
pluck. On one occasion he started to meet his own hounds. 
He posted from Cheltenham and reached the covert in time to 
see the fex found. He was not expected, and no horse had been 
sent on for him ; thereupon, mounted on one of the post horses 
from the chaise, he rode right up to the hounds, declaring that 
the horse jumped better with the blinkers on than most do 
without them. But it is not many years ago that the same 
feat was performed by two Irish peasants in Tipperary, who 
unharnessed the horses from a plough and rode over the 
Tipperary banks barebacked. 

Mr. Mytton had a taste for practical jokes with just that 
touch of ill-nature in them which so many such jokes have. Lord 
Forester calling out to his fellow-sufferer in a deep place, “‘ Hold 
your tongue; we shall have it full presently,” is paralleled 
by Mytton, who crossed the Severn in a ferry-boat and then, 
cutting the boat adrift, left the field on the wrong side. One 
cannot but admire the pluck of the man who, like Mytton, on 
another occasion, swam his horse over the Severn, although he 
could not swim. He was a brave man, even if his courage was 
misdirected. Like Dick Christian when riding a steeplechase, 
he “‘ never saw fear.’’ Mytton’s faults have been made too 
much of, and “‘ Nimrod’s ”’ rare but interesting Life is to blame, 
for Mytton was a kind master, a hospitable friend, whose memory 
in his own country long outlived the recollection of his follies. 

The second character is Lord Darlington, whose fine pic- 
ture with his hounds, painted by Ben Marshall, is the 
coloured plate presented with this issue of Country Lire. It 
will be noted that Lord Darlington wears a cap, but later in 
life he always wore a hat and made his Hunt servants do the 
same. The cap is far less of a protection in the case of a fall 
than the hat; many a neck has been saved by the tall hat in 
the hunting-field. This Lord Darlington, afterwards Marquess 
and Duke of Cleveland, hunted his own hounds for thirty-eight 
seasons. He carried the horn himself, and took a great interest 
in the details of kennel work. 

If the reader will look at the picture of Lord Darlington and 
his hounds, he will note that the hounds were big and muscular, 
and had a character of their own. Lord Darlington liked a big 
hound. Some people prefer a smaller hound for Yorkshire. 
They say that the smaller hound can “‘ smeuse”’ through the 
fences; but since the big hounds can often fly the fences in 
line there is probably little advantage in either case. The Raby 
country as hunted by Lord Darlington was of enormous extent, 
including the Zetland, the Bedale and the Badsworth Hunts 
of to-day. The distances were great and the Hunt stables 
consisted of thirty horses—not too many for so extensive a 
country, which had some rough ground included in it. Lord 
Darlington was a fine horseman with great powers of endurance, 
but he liked a horse that took hold of its bit. The ladies of 
the family wore scarlet habits, and Lady Augusta Milbanke 
was a fine horsewoman. She liked a blood horse and could 
take her own line over a country; moreover, she understood 
hounds and their working as well as anyone. 

The country was rough and trappy rather than stiff, and 
the Master hunting his own hounds liked to be with them; 
but if, in a country like the Raby, a huntsman is to avoid falls 
he must go slow at his fences; therefore, the Master would 
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force his horse close up to the fence. This steady :\ethoq of 
riding at fences made his horses very clever, and by |} ling his 
horses rather hard he could give them time to deal wii: a bling 
ditch. How handy he made his horses we may gathe: {rom the 
places he got over. ‘‘ The marquess rode the bay » «re over 
a very dangerous place. She had to spring at a bank { ed with 
stone, having her footing on large flagstories in a wa course 
which had been rendered slippery by the current.” : 

Lord Darlington was not only a good huntsman b a good 
master, and his servants stayed with him. One of the  aippers- 
in, ‘‘ Dick ’’—history gives him no surname—had a «ery bad 
fall, but his first words were, when he came to, to ask ! \w some 
favourite hounds had fed. Dick’s favourite expres on was 
“genteel.” ‘‘ Those are very genteel hounds,” he «>marked 
of an unusually shapely couple. When the Mastc~ of the 
Bilsdale dug out one of Lord Darlington’s foxes he was ex. 
postulated with. His answer was a curt “‘I allus digs,’ which 
as Dick remarked, was a “ most ungenteel action.”’ 

With a pack that was his own property and bred by ximself, 
Lord Darlington was an enthusiastic hound man, an. in the 
diary—‘‘ The Operations of the Raby Hunt’”—he © »pt for 
thirty years the work of ‘the darling hounds,” as h. called 
them, was most carefully recorded and criticised; and ‘ie once 


gave at his own table the health of Centinel Bonny F ice and 
Lazarus, which had worked especially well. There iv a well 
known hunting song, “‘ Howell Wood,” or “‘ The Hounds of 
Old Raby for Me,” but, as is the case with many hunting verses 
of early days, rhyme rather than historic truth often riled the 
composition : 


Then first in the burst see dashing away 

Taking all in his stroke on Ralpho the grey 

With persuaders in flank comes Darlington’s peer 
With his chin sticking out and his cap on one ear. 


But Lord Darlington did not take all in his stroke ; as we have 
seen, he used his bridle more than his spurs. Perhaps the poet 
rather intended to suggest the undoubted enthusiasm of the 
Master of the Raby Hounds in the chase. There was no man 
more thorough as a huntsman than he. It is not necessary 
for a Master hunting his own hounds to feed them (although 
this tends to even condition in the pack), but Lord Darlington 
always fed his hounds on his return from hunting. <A Master 
who wishes to be a successful huntsman cannot see too much 
of his hounds in kennel, and it is the neglect of that friendly 
companionship with them that often causes a Master hunting 
his own hounds, however keen he may be in the chase, to fail to 
reach the first rank among huntsmen. 

Lord Darlington was not only a sportsman, but was thorough 
in the management of his property and attentive to his duties in the 
House of Lords. He was, too, a traveller with a love for the arts. 

Raby Castle—at present the home of his descendant, Lord 
Barnard, who is himself joint Master of the Zetland Hunt, 
hunting in a part of the vast Raby country—is a magnificent 
place; but the favourite home of Lord Darlington was Newton 
House, which he built himself and where the kennels were 
situated. Lady Darlington and the Ladies Vane were keen 
followers of the Hunt. When “ Nimrod’ asked whether the 
ladies were not offended by odours from the boiling-house so 
near their own dwelling, the Master replied: ‘‘ Oh, no, they 
are too well bred for fox-hunting for that.” x 





FAST-GROWING POPLARS 


By W. J. BEAN. 


INCE the termination of the war a considerable interest 
has arisen among foresters in poplars. The quick 
growth of these trees brings them to a marketable size 
in a period short enough for even the middle-aged 
planter to count on a return on his outlay during his 

lifetime. There are not many trees of which so much can be 
said, and it means a good deal in these days. For the more 
ephemeral uses to which timber is put, such as the making of 
packing boxes, poplar wood has been neglected in this country. 
The French have long appreciated its value. Apart from the 
older kinds like the ‘“‘ Black Italian,” the capabilities of which are 
well known, there are three others of great promise to which it 
is worth while to draw attention. These are Populus Eugenei, 
P. robusta and P. trichocarpa. There is also the new hybrid 
P. generosa, whose amazing rate of growth in a young state has 
aroused great interest in it. 


POPULUS EUGENEI. 


This poplar originated in the nursery of Messrs. Simon- 
Louis at Plantiéres, near Metz, in 1832. It is a hybrid sprung, 
it is believed, from P. marilandica (a female tree and one of the 
so-called ‘‘ Canadian” poplars, but itself really a hybrid), fertilised 
with the pollen of the Lombardy poplar. P. Eugenei is a male 
tree, and owing to the influence of the Lombardy poplar it has 
inherited a comparatively narrow, columnar habit of growth. 
This is a valuable characteristic in that the tree does not develop, 
even in an isolated position, the large side limbs which detract 
from the timber value of the ‘“‘ Black Italian’’; its branches 


are comparatively short and grow upwards from the trunk at a 
rather narrow angle. The original tree of P. Eugenei still grows 
in the nursery at Plantiéres, where it was planted in 1834. Is.w 
it a good many years ago and was impressed by its magnific. nt 
dimensions. I heard from Mr. Jouin, one of the present propr e- 
tors, last year that it is now 170ft. high, its trunk 2oft. in gi:th 
at 5ft. from the ground. A second tree in thirty-eight ye: rs 
became 128ft. high and r4ft. in girth of trunk, and contain:d 
between five hundred and six hundred cubic feet of timb:r. 
The late Mr. H. J. Elwes considered this must be a record fr 
any planted tree thirty-eight years old—in a climate like th t 
of mid-Europe, at any rate. Possibly, the tree will not ma @ 
such remarkable growth in this country, but I do not knc 
that it has been planted long enough and in soil good enou; » 
for that to be ascertained. . So far as I know, the largest tre 
in England are two at Kew planted in 1888. The larger one 
98ft. high and 7ft. rin. in girth at 5ft. from the ground. B 
both are growing in some of the poorest soil in Kew, and wou 
undoubtedly have been very much larger if they had bec 
planted in moister, better soil. Enough, perhaps, has been sa: 
to show that for anyone who has a few acres of cold, damp sc 
available, of not much value, perhaps, for other purposes, Populi 
Eugenei is well worth a trial. The trees should, I consider, | 
planted about 2oft. apart each way. 


POPULUS ROBUSTA. 


This also is a male hybrid. It was raised from a seed born¢ 


by a tree of a female P. angulata in the Plantiéres nursery about 
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1 -ofessor Henry believes that the male parent was 


p. plan erensis, a fastigiate tree like the Lombardy poplar, 
but dif’ ing from it in having downy shoots. P. robusta also 
has do. xy shoots, which gives it a ready distinction from P. 
Eugene. Owing to its comparatively recent origin, not so much 
isknow _ of its size in the adult state as of P. Eugenei, but it is 
very Vi orous when young. Mr. Jouin of the Plantiéres nursery 
tells mc ‘hat it exceeds P. Eugenei in rate of growth, and he also 
informs “ne that it is preferred by joiners because its wood is 


easier 1 work. In habit it is similar to P. Eugenei, having a 
column © shape and ascending branches. Whether it will thrive 
as well is P. Eugenei in this country remains to be seen. As 
one of ts parents (P. angulata) comes from the South-East 
United “tates, it may not be capable of withstanding cold so 
intense, but at Kew and elsewhere it has hitherto proved per- 
fectly h rdy. There is, consequently, sufficient evidence to justify 
its trial on a suitable plot of land. It should be given about 
the sam° amount of space as P. Eugenei. 


POPULUS TRICHOCARPA. 

This fine poplar is the largest deciduous tree of north- 
western America and, although it may be exceeded in size 
ultimately by hybrids of the Eugenei type, it is the largest of 
all the pure species of poplar. According to Sargent, it is 
occasionally 2ooft. high, and Mr. Elwes measured a tree 28ft. 
3ins. in girth growing on Vancouver Island. It is one of the 
balsam poplar group and, apart from its timber value, is well 
worth representing in tree collections and in woodland for the 
pleasant balsamic odour it diffuses in warm weather, especially 
in the early part of the growing season. It was introduced 
to Britain in 1892 and has grown very satisfactorily, so much so 
that it is being planted now in considerable quantities. No one, 
perhaps, is better qualified to give an estimate of its value than 
Mr. F. R. S. Balfour, who has planted it largely on his estate at 
Dawyck in Peeblesshire. I am indebted to him for kindly furnish- 
ing the following particulars of his experience with this tree : 

“The trees at Dawyck are growing in pretty good loamy 
soil, but this poplar does not seem to be very particular. It suc- 
ceeds about equally well on gravel in the cold Tweeddale climate 
as on stiff London clay in Hertfordshire, where trees were planted 
at the same time as those at Dawyck, i.e., in 1908, though if 
anything it prefers the Scottish locality because of the greater 
rainfall there. The elevation is about 7ooft., but it seems to 
grow equally well at 80oft. at Dawyck, and in sheltered situations 
would thrive a good deal higher still. It far surpasses the French 
hybrid poplars in rate of growth, the latter probably preferring 
more heat than they get in the Peeblesshire climate. So far it 
is only equalled, though not surpassed, by Populus generosa, 
and the trees at Dawyck are now 5oft. high. At eight years old 


POPULUS EUGENEI IN WINTER DRESS AT KEW. 
Thirty-five years old, 98ft. high. 
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AVENUE OF LOMBARDY POPLARS AT ALDENHAM. 


sample trees varied from 25ft. to 35ft. in height and from 13ins. 
to 2oins. in girth.” 

About the end of 1918 Mr. Balfour had some trees felled 
for the purpose of their being tested for pit-props. They were 
then ten years old and about 4oft. high and 2ft. or so in girth. 
Certain tests were carried out—scientifically by Professor Hudson 
Beare of Edinburgh and practically by Mr. Peter Milligan, 
manager of the Arniston Colliery Company, Midlothian—and 
both went to show that pitwood of Populus trichocarpa was quite 
up to the average run of spruce pitwood as used in Scotland, 
and perfectly well suited for the purpose. Mr. Balfour considers 
that, for pitwood, the trees should be felled when about 2tins. 
in girth at 4ft. from the ground, a size they should attain in 
ten or eleven years. Healso says that “ one advantage in growing 
this poplar for pitwood on fairly good soil would appear to be 
that, grown at, say, 7ft. apart, they do not materially interfere 
with grass, and when the trees are four years old I mean to turn 
sheep into a six-acre plantation I have of it.”’ 

As regards the value of sawn-up timber of large trees, 
nothing is known about home-grown stuff; but Professor Sargent 
says it is largely used in Oregon and Washington for the staves 
of sugar barrels and the manufacture of wooden ware, and there 
appears no reason why British-grown trees should not be equally 
valuable. Trees might be planted 7ft. or 8ft..apart for pitwood, 
and when the crop for that purpose was taken, trees might be 
left at 2oft. to 25ft. apart to grow up to timber-producing size. 
A tree at Kew planted on the bank of a ditch in 1902 is now 
76ft. high and 6ft. gins. in girth. 


POPULUS GENEROSA. 

This poplar, about.which so much interest has centred 
these last few years, originated at Kew in 1912 from a female 
Carolina poplar (P. angulata) crossed with the pollen of P. 
trichocarpa. The cross was suggested by Professor Henry. 
The young plants raised from the seed, four in number, soon 
showed a remarkable vigour, and one, planted in the Glasnevin 
Botanic Garden, Dublin, reached over toft. in height by the 
end of 1914. Another, at Aldenham, raised from a cutting, 
is reported by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs to have made a growth 
of 12ft. 8ins. during the season of 1917. Of course, as the trees 
get older, the rate of growth is reduced, but there is little doubt 
that this hybrid is one of the fastest-growing of all. poplars. 
The original cross was repeated at Kew in 1914, and from the 
seed thus obtained that year trees were raised that have already 
reached 35ft. to 4oft. in height, the trunks 2ft. in girth at 5ft. 
from the ground and 2ft. gins. in girth at the base. Even during 
the arid season of 1921 one tree increased its height by 8ft. 
Nothing definite can yet be said of the timber value of this hybrid, 
but it is not too much to assume that it will possess the average 
value of its class. 

All these poplars are easily propagated by means of cuttings 
made about 1ft. long of one year or two year old wood. These 
can be cut soon after the leaves have fallen in autumn and put 
a few inches apart in nursery rows, burving each cutting in the 
ground 6ins. or 8ins. 
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ON SOME EXAMPLES OF CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE 
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1.—COMMODE, mahogany, of serpentine form, opening in two doors with false drawer fronts enclosing a series of drawers, the four cornets 
finishing in lion-headed terminals. By Thomas Chippendale, 1745-50. Property of Mr. Frank Partridge. 


N spite of the many excellent descriptions of 

Chippendale’s work and that of his school that 

have appeared from time to time during the 

last twenty years, fresh facts concerning his per- 

sonality and authentic statements referring to 
his life have really produced little of interest beyond 
what had already appeared in Miss Simon’s admir- 
able volume, ‘“‘ English Furniture Designers of the 
18th Century.” It is now generally accepted that 
Thomas Chippendale was born at Otley in Yorkshire 
civca 1717; it is known that he accompanied his 
father to London about 1727, that he married his 
first wife in 1748, that he took a shop for himself 
in 1749, moved to St. Martin’s Lane in 1753, pub- 
lished his “‘ Director’? in 1754 and died in 1779. 
Being closely connected with the locality. may 
possibly account for his selection by Mr. Edward 
Lascelles to carry out under Adam the furnishing 
of Harewood House, and also by Sir Rowland Winn, 
under similar conditions, at Nostell Priory ; it is, 
therefore, interesting to add any fresh detail, how- 
ever small, that may form a link in the meagre 
history of his productions. 

Most students of English furniture are conversant 
with the few existing invoices of ‘‘ Goods supplied ”’ 
by Thomas Chippendale to such houses as Nostell, 
Harewood and Badminton, etc., but few, perhaps, 
realise that, quite apart from the personal interest 
attached to the descriptions and prices of the furni- 
ture mentioned in these dated invoices, they prove 
most emphatically the periods of the changes in his 
style; for without these documents no absolute proof 
could be forthcoming that by 1764 Chippendale was 
absolutely subjugated by Robert Adam and that he 
was by that date adapting all the greater man’s ideas 
besides working for him on most of his important 
jobs. Nevertheless, the master of mahogany always 
retained his own individuality together with many of 2—SIDE OF SAME. 
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his previous motives, and a fine example of one of these 
early motives made between 1745 and 1750 is shown in the 
commode (Fig. 1). The top is surrounded by a perforated strap- 
work of brass, the serpentine front opening in two doors being 
veneered with beautiful clouded mahogany, now of light colour ; 
this is decorated with a circular panel crested and based with a 
tuft of acanthus and false drawers intersected by cross-bandings 
bordered in fine bead and reel mouldings, the brass handles being 
in the well known style adopted by Chippendale from con- 
temporary French furniture. The four corners of this remarkable 
piece finish in lion-headed terminals carved with great strength 
and character, the serpentine sides are decorated with large 
18 ovals treated in 
the same manner 
as the front, and 
centre in strong 
handles; a_ bold 
guilloche sur- 
rounds the whole 
piece at its base. 
Probably this 
commode _ origin- 
ally formed one of 
a pair, as its fellow 
can be seen in 
“The History of 
English Furni- 
ture;” Vol. III, 
lig. 94, and was 
brought to the 
writer for identi- 
fication over 
twenty years ago ; 
he only difference 
etween the two 
ieces being that 
he commode be- 
mging to Mr. 
‘rank Partridge 
s far more beau- 
iful in colour and 
ondition, having 
been evidently 
arefully looked 
ifter, while the 
other, on drifting 
from its original 
home, was neg- 
lected and had 
become darkened 
and dirty with the 
accumulation of 

















4—TABLE WITH BASKETED TOP, mahogany; the latter springs from an acanthused 
calyx, and the feet are tripod of unusual character. By Thomas Chippendale, circa 1755. 





3.—LIBRARY TABLE, mahogany, with lattice-work frieze, fruited pendants and leather top. By Thomas Chippendale, circa 1750. 
Property of Mr. Frank Partridge. 


and deep brown French polish that had been lavished upon it. 
By comparing this commode with the library table at Nostell 
Priory belonging to Lord St. Oswald, for whose ancestor (Sir 
Rowland Winn) it was made, which is also illustrated in the 
third volume of my book, it is easy to see to what extent Adam 
had influenced Chippendale by 1765. Preserved in one of its 
drawers is the original invoice for this item and much of the 
other furniture supplied between June, 1766, and June, 1770, 
amounting to £1,581, thereby showing an unpaid credit extend- 
ing over four years. The table in 1767 was described by 
Chippendale as follows: ‘“‘To a large mahogany table of very 
fine wood, with doors on each side of the bottom part and 
drawers within on 
one side and par- 
titions on the 
other, with terms 
to ditto carved 
and ornamented 
with Lions heads 
and paws with 
carved ovals in 
the panels of the 
doors and the top 
covered with black 
leather and the 
whole compleatly 
finished in the 
most elegant 
taste, £72. 10.” 
The leading 
motives of this 
table and the com- 
mode, even to the 
handles, obviously 
originated from 
the same brain, 
but an interval of 
about eighteen 
years separates 
the dates of their 
execution. The 
earlier (Fig. I) is 
pure Thomas 
Chippendale work- 
ing out his own 
conception. It is 
simple in treat- 
ment, solid, yet 
full of tender 
grace, while the 
Chippendale - plus- 
Adam library 


bad varnish, wax Property of Mr. Frank Partridge. table at Nostell, 
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although more architecturally correct, has lost in dignity 
through the introduction of the Garrya swags on the pen- 
dants and circles and the unnecessary multiplication of 
lions’ paws. These large knee-hole library tables became a 
great feature in important houses towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century. So great was their width and the 
opening in the middle of th2 piece that they could 
easily accommodate two _ writers opposite each other 
at the same time. In the example (Fig. 2) belonging to Mr. 
Frank Partridge the figure of the mahogany is finely clouded, 
the handles to the drawers and sides are quite plain, a very 
beautiful feature being the extreme reticence of the latticed 
frieze bounded by rather early pater and bracketed corbels 
heading fruited pendants; these, being on a plain and canted 
pilaster, show a fine judgment of proportion in relation to the 
plinth. A writing table of this quality and date (1750) is rare 
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to find and with the commode represents Thomas Chip; 


ndale 
at his apogee. 

A very rich small mahogany table, also by this mak: -, can 
be seen in Fig. 3. It preserves all the practical solidi: - ang 
strength invariably associated with his work, and yet thi: great 
craftsman was always able to imbue an object with a se se of 
grace that is difficult to explain; here the beautifully tr ‘liseq 
top by its delicacy helps the illusion, for the flower-like hape 


springing, apparently, from a calyx gives an appearan e of 
fragility which does not exist, while strength and a pov >r of 
resistance are proved by its present perfect condition. It 
should be noticed that the incurving of the scrolled legs c rved 
with acanthus helps the rather strange flower-like inspi- ition 
of design. These pieces of rare furniture are shown to perf: tion 
in the fine new galleries lately acquired and remodelled b Mr. 
Frank Partridge. Percy Macgvoli 





ON CHOOSING 


A GOLF TEAM 


By BERNARD DarRwIN. 


HE difficulties, or in some cases the wickednesses, 

of those who choose golf teams appear just now to be 

exercising people’s minds. Last week the Ladies’ 

Golf Union spent some time discussing them. I did 

not go to hear them, basely preferring their very pleasant 
“ swarry ’’ which took place after the meeting, but I see that 
they decided, among other weighty matters, that a selector 
must not emulate a late famous master of a Cambridge college 
by votirg for herself. Apart from this, I have lately read as 
much as I could bear of one or two articles reflecting on the 
intelligence and even the honesty of those who choose teams to 
play for England and other places. 

{ have often felt inclined to indulge in similar strictures— 
when I have not been a selector. Even in the case of games 
of which I am almost entirely ignorant I find myself all agog 
to criticise. I want to know what on earth the Rugby authorities 
are doing when they choose A, whom I have seen once, to play 
centre three-quarter in place of B, whom I have never seen at 
all, though I have read about him in the newspapers. Then 
[ begin to wonder whether I really know enough about the subject 
to make my opinion worth having, and come reluctantly to the 
conclusion that I do not. I think perhaps that the selectors 
may know best and that their job is not such a very easy 
one. 

To choose a golf team ought to be simple by comparison 
with choosing one at cricket or football. One has not got to 
consider whether X’s fine fielding more than compensates for his 
inferiority as a run-getter to Y,-who is getting rather fat and 
cannot throw; one need not bother one’s head about combi- 
nation—except when the question of foursomes arises. One 
has merely got to choose the best individual players. It ought 
to be easy, and yet it is not. I remember two years ago at 
Hovlake that after much pains and labour we had chosen what 
we thought was a very good side to play against the Americans. 
““ They’re all grand players in our club,” said Mr. John Low, 
quoting a once-famous song of Mr. “ Bufty’’ Caldwell’s “I 
wonder what we shall say to-morrow.’”’ And on the morrow 
that team of all the talents played lamentably ill and was 
lamentably beaten. 

One of the great difficulties in choosing a team for an Inter- 
national match is that no one man has a really adequate 
knowledge of the games of all the possible cand dates. A may 
know the southern players, B the midland and C the northern, 
but nobody knows them all, and by knowledge I do not mean 
the fact of having seen a man play a few shots or having read 
his scores in the papers, but a real knowledge of how he plays 
his shots, his weaknesses and his strength. An ideal selector 
would have this knowledge, but he would have to be a rich 
man who devoted his entire time to travelling round the golf 
courses of the country. It is generally thought that selectors 
are unduly inclined to vote for the players they do know. 
They have at least in that case got something to go upon, and 
so no doubt those who play a good deal of golf “* in the limelight,” 
where people look at them, do as a rule have a better chance 
of being chosen than others whose golf is played in a narrower 
circle. Yet this is not, I think, always so. Let us take the case 
of Z, who, perhaps, got into the semi-final of the last championship. 


If the selectors do not know his game very well, they may 
naturally feel bound to admit the weight of this argument, and 
in goes Z. If, on the other hand, they do know him well, they 
will very likely say ‘‘ Oh, Z, well yes it was a jolly good perform- 
ance, but Lord knows how he did it. He isn’t really as good 
as that you know,” and therefore, perhaps quite rightly too, 
Z is not chosen. 

I recollect Mr. Hilton at Prestwick last year, when we were 
considering the English side, making what I thought a very 
wise remark. There were, he said, three or four people who 
“chose themselves.”” As to the other “ probables,’’ only those 
should be chosen who were playing well and, in particular, playing 
confidently. It is a wise saying, but it is not always easy to 
follow. In all the hurly-burly of the days before a championship 
it is hard to discover exactly how everyone is playing. There 
are always certain people with level heads and a power of self- 
criticism who will tell you whether or not they “ feel like it,”’ and 
that is a great comfort, but it is more than can be expected of a 
human nature, that a young player, naturally anxious for the 
honour of playing, should deliberately throw away his chance 
by too much candour. It is not fair to ask him to do so. More- 
over, there are some golfers whom I should be inclined to choose, 
if I wanted to, whatever they said. On the occasion at Hoylake 
before mentioned, that very fine and modest golfer, Mr. Gordon 
Simpson, declared that he was not playing well enough. We had 
so much faith in him, however, that we thought he was the excep- 
tion to prove the rule, that the man who is not confident should 
not play. In point of fact he did not play—for him—very well, 
but I feel quite unrepentant about it, for, as one highly dis- 
tinguished golfer said, ‘‘ Whatever he says, if the whole match 
iS square with one hole to play, I’d rather have him play it 
than anyone else.” 

The selector who is, by comparison, to be envied is the captain 
of a University side, for he has two whole terms in which he can 
keep his men under his eye and know their games and theit 
temperaments thoroughly. He can, if he likes to avoid the 
responsibility of choosing, set the last two or three to play cut- 
throat matches against one another. Except however in extreme 
cases, this is not a good plan. There is one classic instance to 
prove this. Some years ago now a captain of Cambridge had 
two places to fill and three men to choose from, A, B and C. 


" He thought A was the best, gave him his place and set B 


and C to play off for the last place on the day before the match. 
The rest of the team thought B the best of the three, as he certainly 
was, but believed that he would beat C and therefore it did not 
greatly matter. However B and C halved their match. The 
captain scratched his head and could think of nothing better 
than sending them out to play another match in the afternoon. 
Again they halved; again the captain pondered and finally 
sent them out for nine more holes after tea. Then B at last 
won by a hole. Whereupon the captain turned out poor A 
and put both B and C into the side. On the following day 


B came up smiling and beat his Oxford man, but C was so 
utterly tired out by that appalling struggle that he could hardly 
crawl round the course. 

No, taking one consideration with another, a selector’s 
lot is not a happy one. 


Feb. } 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FARMED = RUINED BY HEAVY RAILWAY 
RATES. 
To THE EpITorR. 


siz, -Th ve is no doubt that the excessive 
es farmers have to pay on their 


ilway 1 : : 
ee one of the chief causes of their 
Fading tl ir way into the Bankruptcy Court, 


and for t.c general depression in agriculture. 
carrots, fruit and other vegetables 


Potatoes, : 
grown in ‘he Eastern Counties are costing on 
anaverag’ 20S. per ton to market. This is over 


20 per ccat. higher than the rates for vegetable 
produce in 1902. ‘The grower to-day is paying 
the railway company much more than he pays for 
bour ; ! no other country in the world is 
farm proiuce penalised to subsidise other 
commodities. ‘The time has come when rail- 
way rates should be revised to two classes, 
viz., ownei’s risk and company’s risk, with load 
rates from 2 tons to 10 tons per wagon. If 
the railways do not adopt this system now, they 
will very shortly be compelled to do so. The 
seam or petrol lorry is already handling the 
bulk of goods rated 1 to 5, and daily they are 
also getting more of Class C. Everyone will 
agree with me that over a distance of thirty 
miles the railway should be the cheapest mode 
of transport, and if the railway companies would 
only adopt uniform rates, the traffic would be 
given to them instead of other modes of transport 
being found. It is very unfair that farmers should 
have to pay as large a motor tax as the commer- 
cial user, as the latter uses the road every day and 
the farm producer only two or three days a week. 
The farmer also has to pay a heavy road tax. 
All vehicles should pay for the damage they 
do to roads, either by a tax on petrol, or by 
mileage, a special speedometer being used. In 
some parts of New Zealand toll gates have been 
erected. A committee is now sitting trying to 
devise some scheme to help farmers out of their 
dificulties. The Minister of Agriculture 
reported early in the season a surplus of nearly 
a million tons of potatoes ; in spite of that, the 
Government allowed thousands of tons of 
foreign potatoes to come into the country, and 
they are still coming. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, during March and April thousands of 
tons will come from Italy, Spain and other 
places, while in this country they will be rotting 
inthe pits because our farmers cannot pay the 
excessive railway rates to our large consuming 
centres. Would any other country knowing 
this allow goods to be imported indiscrimin- 
ately? Moreover, with the present state of 
exchange, it is impossible for the home grower 
tocompete. A few years ago, when we had a 
large surplus of potatoes, America invariably 
came to the rescue. Their Government then 
placed a high tariff on, but this did not stop 
exportation from Scotland, but later an embargo 
was put on. If farmers in this country were on 
equal terms with other countries not one acre 
: land would be out of cultivation—FRED 
IAM. 


HOW LONG DO ROACH LIVE? 
To THE EpDITor. 

Sir,—The letter in your issue of January 27th 
as to the lifetime of wild ducks is very interest- 
ing, particularly because of the question raised 
as to the length of life of a trout, about which 
I have had no experience, but I have often 
wondered how long a roach will live. In the 
spring of 1907 a large roach was caught on a 
hook at Kelsey, Beckenham, and was put into 
4 small ornamental concreted pond (about 
19ft. by 16ft.) which I was making here ; and 
here he (or is it a she ?) is at the present time, 
iN company with gudgeon (which breed), 
‘arp, some dace and gold fish. About 
years ago I netted it and found it weighed 
ilb., but there had been no perceptible increase 
ize since 1907, nor has there been since. 
umably it was full grown sixteen years 
ago. tence the question: To what age do 
ive? The pond is supplied from the 
, has only been emptied once, and has a 
election of water lilies growing in it; 
doubt the fish keep the water clear and 
Whole ome and find plenty of sustenance, 
: occasionally fed with worms, bread- 
ctumis, etc-—JOHN A. STONEHAM. 


BARNACLE GEESE. 
To THE EpDITor. 
Sir In reference to Major Congreve’s letter 
in your last issue, may I say that in 1922 three 
© barnacle geese were hatched out in St. 
Jame:’s Park? The young of these birds may 
be “unknown to science,” but they are not 
unknown to Londoners. From the day they 


were hatched out till now they have been 
watched and fed daily by crowds of Londoners. 
They are still there and can be distinguished 
from all the old birds in that they are un- 
pinioned and can fly—as they often do. I should 
have thought that if there was anything that 
science wanted to find out about them, arrange- 
ments would have been made to study them 
carefully. At any rate, their birth in this park 
gave unscientific persons like myself the oppor- 
tunity of watching them daily from the day 
they left the egg till they reached maturity.— 
W. M. Crook. 


“ IMPROVING’? STRAND-ON-THE- 
GREEN. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Smr,—The north bank of the river just below 
Kew Bridge is still more nearly like it was at 
the end of the eighteenth century than any 
other part of the London Thames. It is cer- 
tainly known to many of your readers. J 
would let these know that the Chiswick Town 
Council, moved by the double desire ot pro- 
viding work for the unemployed and at the 
same time the improvement of their township, 
has already made a contract under which the 
footpath, which now has no parapet, is to be 
provided with a rail-topped concrete wall 
for a considerable length. Already, opposite 
Rose Cottage, a sample of this treatment 


to value and demand are specially interesting 
to-day, for circumstances have so altered the 
conditions of trade that furs have become 
fashionable and costly that were then un- 
appreciated and almost unknown. Mr. Cornish 
mentioned musquash among the cheap furs, 
‘* but quite excellent for lining coats and keeping 
one warm, if the English public would only 
recognise the fact.”” The fur, apparently, was 
little known in those days, because a description 
seemed to be necessary: “ something between 
moleskin and sealskin,’” and ‘“‘a good lady’s 
jacket cost about £18.” The writer went on 
to describe a large number of fur-bearing animals 
whose skins were sold at auction for sums 
that now seem quite out of proportion to their 
value. Mr. Cornish thus referred to the now 
popular Kolinsky: ‘‘ There is a beautiful pale 
fur, as soft as marten, and from an animal of 
the same family, called Kolinsky, seldom or 
never worn in England. Fifteen of these 
skins were sold at prices from 2s. 4d. to 43d., 
and nineteen Kolinsky coats for a guinea each ! ”’ 
It must be remembered that long fur coats 
were not worn in England at that time. Fur 
lining to ulsters served the purpose of wraps. 
The necessity for warm motor coats has in- 
creased the demand and raised the price of 
fur, besides requiring the use of a greater 
number of skins to each garment. But this 
has, perhaps, affected the trade less than the 
Great War, whereby many foreign markets 





KEW BRIDGE FROM STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN IN 1832. 


disfigures the roadside. The inhabitants gently 
protested when that was done—now they are 
doing so with vigour and, I hope, with effect. 
But though it is my desire that this letter may 
strengthen their resistance to the latest proposals, 
it is not chiefly concerned with Strand-on-the- 
Green. My object in writing is to ask you 
as often as you can to refer to the Association 
of Artists, which exists to advise quietly and 
freely any public body on just such matters. 
I refer to the Civic Arts Association of 20, Buck- 
ingham Street, W.C.z. I believe that if the 
town or district councils knew that such an 
authoritative body existed they would be glad 
to consult it before they put any scheme for 
improving their neighbourhood into execution. 
—A. R. Powys. 


PUCK AND ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 
To THE EpDITorR. 
Sir,—Lady Inchiquin’s pleasant account of 
her friendly robin in your last number reminds 
me of some other Irish robins which used to 
be great friends of mine. I fed them every 
morning and they became extremely tame. The 
gardener had no sympathy with such waste of 
time and food, and remonstrated with me for 
spoiling them. ‘‘ Them birds, Miss,’ he said, 
“‘ will ate nothing but fancy worrums.”—A. F. 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Si1r,—Nearly twenty years ago a letter written 
by the late C. J. Cornish appeared in CouNTRY 
Lire (May 21st, 1904), dealing with the prices 
fetched by raw furs in the London sale-rooms 
at that time. The statements then made as 


have practically ceased to exist. Russian sable, 
always costly, is now almost unobtainable, 
except at famine prices; while the value of 
Kolinsky—sometimes called red sable—has 
increased. Measuring about 18ins., with a 
mink-like tail of 4ins., it is a native of Siberia, 
and is also met with in Japan and China. 
Thirty years ago Kolinsky tails were chiefly 
in demand for the best quality of paint brushes.. 
To-day when made into long coats Kolinsky 
runs into three figures. Another now fashion- 
able fur is nutria. The name suggests a fabric 
like plush, but it belongs to a large rodent, 
next in size to the beaver, and only found in 
Brazil and the Argentine, where it is known 
as the coypu rat, and is an animal about 2ft. 
in length, with a tail about 1oins. A well made 
coat of nutria is a smart and attractive garment, 
varying in colour from a speckled yellowish- 
brown to a plain light brown, some skins being 
nearly white and others very dark. The under- 
fur is dense, and when dyed is one of the best 
imitations of sealskin. Substitutes are not of 
much value, and nutria is more effective when 
made up and worn under its own name.— 
E. M. Harrvinc. 





GARRYA’* ELLIPTICA. 
To THE EpITor. 
Si1r,—Your article and photograph of the shrub 
Garrya elliptica has greatly interested me, as 
we have a tree (evidently of the male kind) in 
our front garden in Torrington Park, North 
Finchley. It is even larger than the one men- 
tioned at Cambridge Botanical Gardens and 
this year the blossom has been remarkably fine. 
It has blossomed since early in December and 
is still in heavy bloom.—ELIzABETH BARRENGER. 
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SLIPPERY ROADS. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—lIf farmers and other horse owners would 
adopt an up-to-date method of shoeing their 
horses we should hear far less about this 
“slippery road ”’ peril. In many parts of the 
North, particularly in Westmorland, a newer 
method has been adopted, and horses so shod 
can climb tarred roads with gradients of about 
1 in 8 without any trouble. There seems to have 
been no development in connection with horse- 
shoe making. I have a Saxcn horse-shoe, 
some 1,200 years old, made for use on green 
and unmetalled roads, and it is practically 
identical with those used to-day. Tarring has 
been proved to be the most generally useful 
road dressing, and shoemakers and smiths 
must keep themselves abreast of the times 
and not expect road development to be kept 
back to suit their obsolete methods.—G. BasiL 
BarHAM. 


PEACOCK v. TORTOISE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph which I hope 
you may like to publish. It shows a white 





“HIT ONE OF YOUR OWN SIZE.” 


peacock “going for ’ a_ tortoise—HILDA 
SALWEY. 
THREE KINDS OF GOLD FISH. 


To THE EpITor. 


-Sir,—I send you photographs of three varieties 
_of gold fish. ‘The scaleless Japanese Veiltail 
is rarely seen to perfection in this country. 
-The sweeping double tail and dorsal fin are 
well displayed, but it is difficult to do justice 
to the grace and beauty of this fish. It is not 
really scaleless, but transparently scaled. The 
difference in appearance between scaleless and 
.scaled is well seen in the second photograph. 
The telescope variety shown in the third picture 
is probably Chinese in origin and undoubtedly 
_of great antiquity, since the fish sometimes 
figures in old Chinese tapestries. The name is 
_derived from the relatively enormous eyes, 
which protrude from the head. It is interesting 
.to note that the fish is born with normal eyes, 
but they gradually begin to protrude when it 
.is three or four months old.—W. S. Pitt. 
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KENTISH SURNAMES. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Surnames are frequently histories in 
little of the surrounding district and _ its 
industries, as well as commemorative of 
personal idiosyncrasies, and are, moreover, 
as Professor Weekley notes, curiously stationary. 
As an example of the latter characteristic he 
quotes the name of Fillery, of which he says 
“the only Fillery I have ever heard of used 
to bowl for Sussex some thirty to forty years 
ago. From records I find that Henry Filleray 
or Fyleray, also called Fitz le Rey (king’s 
son), was a Sussex landholder of the thirteenth 
century.”” He adds a note that the name has 
since been found in a casualty list of the 
Sussex Regiment. A broadened “a” is a 
great feature of the Kentish dialect. Com- 
pare the common Kentish name Wraight 
for Wright, mentioned by Professor Weekley, 
and Maidstone for the “ Medway town” 
(which is, however, often called ‘‘ Medston ’’). 
An intrusive ‘‘s,”’ too, is tacked on to many 
Kentish names in local parlance. Among 
typically Kentish surnames that the writer 
has personally come across may be mentioned 
Culpeper, Whyborn, Allard, Bateup (who 
would seem to have been an hereditarv ostler !), 
Settatree, Honeysett, Pilbeam, Colleyhole, 
Fuggle, Vousden, Lavender, Sheepwash (a 
butcher), Stickles (local for stile or ascent), 
Springett, Hickmott and Grist. ‘The double 
““t”? would seem to be another characteristic. 
Pharoah, occurring in Frittenden churchyard, 
Professor Weekley mentions as a ‘“‘ pageant 
name,” so probably Albert Potiphar (found on 
a ration-card in the same district) has a similar 
origin. Kipling, in one of the most charming 
books of country lore, has traced for us the 
progress of Hobden down the ages. Pentecost, 
Lee, Luckhurst, Penfold and Rossiter usually 
denote one of the Kentish gipsy families. 
Funnell, a corruption of the French fournel, a 
furnace, commemorates the days of the iron- 
masters of Kent and Sussex; while Swinerd 
seems to take one back to a yet older industry, 
when the Andredswold pastured its herds of 
swine before the Norman came. The name 
occurs along the edge of that vast district, 
which is still “‘a place apart.’”’ Kent has 
suffered two great influxes of foreign population 
which have, naturally, left their mark upon the 
county. The great Cloth Halls about Cranbrook, 
Biddenden and Staplehurst; the long, low 
““Weaver’s window” still seen in many 
cottages; the broad stone pack-horse trails 
which lie under the grass beside the modern 
highway, recall the days of the ‘‘ Greycoats 
of Kent,” the princes of the broadcloth industry. 
The Flemish weavers introduced under 
Edward III to establish the weaving industry 
in England have left descendants in such names 
as Flemming, Kemp and, I believe, Dungey. 
The second foreign settlement was that of the 
Huguenot refugees—chiefly round Canterbury, 
and again in the remote Weald, where they may 
still be traced by, among others, the names of 
Rumens, Lefevre and, anglice, Feaver. For 
a happy summing-up of character, an epigram 
in names, surely Gilderoy Scamp, met with 
on a hawker’s cart in the lonely Kentish Downs, 
bears the palm !—GuENN F. NEWNHAM. 


NET-FISHING ON THE TWEED 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
To THE Ep!Tor. 
S1tr,—Once again the time has come for the 
opening of the net-fishing season, which, on 
the Tweed, commences at midnight on 
February 14th and continues until Sep- 
tember 14th. Since 1901, in fact (though 
probably it is but the revival of a very ancient 
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custom), the opening of the net-fis 


fishing on ¢ 
Tweed has been heralded at Norman by 2 
open-air midnight service. It is held near by 
the sheiling or hut—one of which js erectes 


for the use of the fishermen to whom eac 
section of about three-quarters 


fa mile ; 
length of the river from the sea t Collen 
has been leased, to which the gleb-« of Norma 


runs down. The vicar dons his cassock an{ 
surplice and repairs to the bank f the rive; 
where, after an appropriate Scrip ral reading 
he delivers an address to the asser. bled earnes{ 


fishermen and miscellaneous ngregation 
and then offers a prayer and + :onounces 
blessing on the “‘ nets.”” _Immediz’ ly after th 


ceremony, at the stroke of midi cht on old. 
fashioned St. Valentine’s Day, + icy are cas 
into the water. This unique ser ice, held 
the brink of the river at Norma 1-on-T weed. 


recalls a picturesque rite and inten-cly interest. 
ing festival of the Orthodox Church which 
impressed me very much in Rumznia, namely 


the “‘ Blessing of the Waters.”” Ruinania is an 
agricultural country, three-fourths of the Jand 
being under cultivation for graic. Drough: 
has often caused havoc with the vaiuable crops, 
Thus water has become almost a sacred element. 
and of very ancient date are the customs re. 
sorted to at times for invoking rain. There are 
also the water spirits, both good and bad, to 
be contended with, and they play no smal! 
part in the lives of the peasantry. To the 
“* Zana ’’—which word means spirit or fairy, 
by which the good water spirit is known— 
homage is paid by feeding the soil with a few 
precious drops every time the pitcher is filled; 
while to appease the “‘ TIelele,” or evil water 
spirits, a bride will lose no time in throwing 
a coin of value according to her means into the 
nearest well after her marriage, for they make 
their home in the watery depths and are greatly 
feared. The “ Ielele’ have big green bewitching 
eyes with which they lure pretty women, more 
especially the young girls— ISABEL TRUMPER. 


FRUIT-GROWING IN SWITZERLAND. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I have come across, in Switzerland, a 

novel and economical way of growing fruit 

trees (and these Swiss are the last word in 

economy), and wonder if it will be of service 











GUARDED FROM SNOW AND FROST. 


to any of your readers; so I have endeavoured 
to show it in a rough sketch. A wall or screen 
is made of plaited rods of hazel or willow, 
and against this the fruit trees, chiefly peaches 
and choice pears, are planted, being protected 
from heavy snow and frosts in the blossoming- 
time by a little lean-to roof made in a similar 
way to the screens. These screens give results 
equal to best brick walls, and placed at good in- 
tervals down a garden or orchard make valuable 
wind breaks for other crops—JOHN Hvucues. 
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BEST OF THE SEASON’S YOUNG HURDLERS 


SOME NOTES ON 


R. BLANCHARD, the manager of the Buckland 
: Stud at Faringdon, in Berkshire, writes to me: “ In 

‘ your very nice article of January 13th in CouNTRY 

Fr LiFE on the distinguished Manton fillies of last year 

’ I note you refer to Sister-in-Law as being bred at the 
stu in Ireland run by Lady and Sir John Fitzgerald.”” The 
words “‘ in Ireland ”’ should have been omitted, and Mr. Blanchard 
very kindly points this out. Their stud is at Faringdon, where 
Sistcr-in-Law was actually reared and where, incidentally, the 
late Sir William Throckmorton bred many good winners, including 
Avington. I hope more as good as Sister-in-Law will come from 
this well conducted stud in the years to come. 

Last week I made some reference to a few outstanding 
can‘idates for the Grand National, and there is little to add now, 
since what racing has taken place in the interval has been, with 
one exception, trivial beyond words. The meeting at Gatwick, for 
instance, arranged for the middle of last week was something 
of a pathetic fiasco, notwithstanding all the consideration the 
firm of Pratt and Co. show towards owners and trainers. Only 
twenty-six horses could be mustered for the opening day, on 
which the weather conditions were dreadful; they were so bad 
that the river Mole overflowed on to the course at one spot and 
necessitated an abandonment of the rest of the meeting. So 
much for poor Gatwick, which in the days of the war did so much 
to keep the National Hunt flag flying. Then the first half of 
the Lingfield Park meeting had to be abandoned because part 
of the course was under water, and on the following day when 
racing was possible more rain made matters as wretched and 
uncomfortable as possible. Of course it did not pass unnoticed 
that a horse of the name of More Rain was returned as one of the 
winners at the Haydock Park meeting which was proceeding 
simultaneously. 

Last Saturday at Lingfield Park had its compensa- 
tion in providing a meeting between the crack young hurdlers 
Groomsport, owned by Mr. D. Barnett of Belfast and trained 
at Hednesford by Tom Coulthwaite, and Gasper, owned by Mrs. 
Heybourn and trained by J. M. Bell at Epsom. Rivalry between 
them had been exceptionally keen, even though they had met 
once before, when, however, there was no sign that Gasper was 
fancied and he was, indeed, beaten a long way by Groomsport. 
Gasper may have been acquiring experience on that occasion, 
which was his first introduction to hurdling in public. Mean- 
while Groomsport had won every hurdle race in which he had 
taken part, one being a handicap at Manchester exactly a fort- 
night ago. In the circumstances one would have expected him 
to start favourite, but this distinction was accorded to the 
southern trained horse. The position might have been different 
had the race taken place in the north. Prejudice’ enters into 
racing, and especially betting, far more than it should. 

The outcome of the duel—no one counted the third runner, 
Ulster Division, in the same ownership as Groomport and put 
in to make a good pace—was that Gasper was utterly routed 
and there can be no doubt now as to which is the better. Fora 
long way Duller—a brilliant hurdling jockey—allowed Gasper 
to go right ahead, and at one time he must have been at least 
half a dozen lengths in front of the challenger. Then Wootton 
began his run with two hurdles still to jump. Between the last 
two hurdles he had drawn up to the other’s girths and then it 
was all over. Gasper crumpled up in a stride or two, leaving the 
other to go on and win by five lengths and show himself full of 
running. Groomsport, I may add, has been a most deceptive 
horse. I fully expected him to win this race and more would 
have been of the same opinion except that he has deceived by 
the way he has run his races. Time after time he has appeared 
to be in trouble through a race, but always he has rallied and 
finished with absolute ease. It must be that he is a horse of 
rare constitution and grit, while his stamina is exceptional. I 
could fancy such a fellow as this winning a Cesarewitch except 
that hurdlers do not seem to win the big long distance handicap 
of the autumn. A few years ago, however, when Ivanhoe won, 
the old hurdler Golden Melody was second. 

Let me add that Groomsport is by Souloque, a_ horse 
bred by Lord Rosebery. He was a black horse, foaled in 
1911, and has been standing at a fee of £21 at the Lisnabreeny 
Stud, Belfast, County Down. He was by Marco from Lord 
Rosebery’s famous mare Chelandry, the dam of so many of his 
best winners. Chelandry was by Goldfinch from Illuminata, 
the dam of Gas, to be remembered as the dam of the 1905 
Derby winner Cicero. It required the doings of Groomsport 
to refresh our memory that a horse called Souloque ever existed, 
but then I am reminded that he only went to the stud in 1917 or 
1918 and Groomsport must have been one of the first of his 
progeny. He won one race in Ireland last season of the value 
of £167. Funny, is it not, how very moderate horses on the Flat 
make first-class hurdlers and some notable performers on the 
Flat are no good at all at hurdling? The dam of this horse 
Groomsport is Kirka, and she was by Mark For-ard, if 1 remem- 
ber rightly, a polo stallion at the stud which the late Sir John 
Barker used to maintain at Bishop’s Stortford. 

All these little details are, I think, very interesting. In the 
case of Groomsport they show how a first-class performer can 


‘“ LINCOLN ” 


AND “NATIONAL.” 


have obscure origin, even though Souloque was so beautifully 
bred. I should call Groomsport an outstanding champion among 
the young hurdlers of the present National Hunt season, and I have 
no hesitation in giving first place among the older horses to 
Herod Philip, a son of The Tetrarch from Wether’s Well, a very 
speedy mare when in training, winner of the Portland Handicap 
at Doncaster for Mr. Leonard Clow. She was then 
sold along with the mare Trepida to the late Sir Ernest 
Cassel for about £8,000. Herod Philip, you will see, was bred 
to be a very fast horse, and he has defied deduction on the point 
by showing a capacity to win over a distance. It is really extra- 
ordinary that he should have been picked up out of a selling race 
at Newmarket last spring for the absurdly small sum of 380 
guineas. The buyer was George Blackwell, who has practically 
retired from training, but who will be recalled as the trainer of 
Rock Sand and that well backed Cesarewitch winner Chaleureux. 
Blackwell won a race or two with his new purchase—never again 
was he reduced to the selling plate class—and then passed him on 
to Captain Lionel Montagu. Now, trained by Frank Hartigan, 
he has promptly demonstrated his capacity as a hurdler of the 
first class. 

I remarked at the outset that nothing has occurred since 
last I wrote to throw any more light on the Grand National. I 
have a growing belief that Forewarned is going to start a decided 
favourite, though, of course, everything will hinge on whether 
he will stand the severe preparation. So far all is well, and it 
would seem as if his legs have become “‘ calloused ’’ as a result 
of a stay at the seaside last summer and certain dietary treat- 
ment. We shall see, but from the way in which he has won his 
races this season nothing seems more certain than that he will take 
a great deal of beating if fit and well on the day. He has the 
physique and the speed, and his stamina and jumping powers have 
been demonstrated beyond all question. He will be ridden by Jack 
Anthony, and who better for the course and the job than the 
jockey who already has three triumphs in the Grand National 
to his credit ? 

I, personally, prefer Arravale to Duettiste, but I prefer 
Forewarned to both, and I think I would also take Gerald L 
rather than the first two. I do not forget how very fluently 
Gerald L won that race at Sandown Park a very little time ago, 
but I suppose Forewarned would have done the same thing, 
though he could not have won in smoother fashion. Forewarned 
has been set to receive 5lb. from the other one. I hate backing 
a horse for the National before the day—so many disasters can 
happen—but I know that should all go well with Forewarned 
he will be at a comparatively short price when the numbers 
gointothe frame. Let me add in reference to the Grand National, 
that it is good news to hear that the King is to honour Lord Derby 
with his presence at Knowsley and that he will see the race. 

One seldom hears the Lincolnshire Handicap spoken of. At 
that Club, the membership of which is mainly composed of book- 
makers and professional backers, an attempt has been made to 
start wagering on the race, and prices have been published, 
but I, personally, view them with the utmost suspicion as repre- 
senting only the slender business being transacted among the 
professionals themselves. They can only represent personal 
fancies and some “ covering ”’ on the part of those who open their 
books a long while ahead in the attempt to attract the foolish 
and the impatient—who are willing to wager, minus anything in 
the nature of sound knowledge and inspiration. I agree with the 
prominent writer in a daily newspaper, that it is impossible for 
any owner or trainer to know now whether his horse is going to 
be fit a month or more hence, even though he may be satisfied 
on the score of the weights. The public are just as good judges 
as they may be as to the weights, and I suppose it is why they 
are not looking further at the moment that the good class form 
horses Monarch and Roman Bachelor. Soldennis has been much 
talked about, but his exploits in this country have been over 
sprinting courses, and there is no evidence that he is going to 
get the course at Lincoln. I have often seen it stated that a six 
or seven furlong horse will win a Lincoln, but my experience of 
the race and the course is that a horse must be a genuine stayer 
over a mile to win. 

The meeting arranged for Hurst Park this week end should 
do something to lift National Hunt sport out of the slough into 
which it has sunk of late. Sergeant Murphy has admirers for 
the Grand National and he is likely to appear for the Walton 
Handicap Steeplechase of three miles and a half. Another I 
want to see out is Taffytus. I do not think he is likely to win here 
as he seems so very lacking in speed for the park courses, but he 
is essentially a Liverpool horse, and, as was the case last year, 
will be plodding on when the more brilliant ones are on the 
ground or minus their jockeys. Herod Philip, referred to 
above, looks a certainty for the Hurlingham Hurdle race 
to-day (Friday), and then on the following day (Saturday) 
I shall expect to see Mr. Bower Ismay’s nice young ’chaser King 
Solitude win the Imber Court Steeplechase. I have an idea 
that Firing Line will take a lot of beating for the Weybridge 
Hurdle Handicap, in which, by the way, are the smart first 
season hurdlers King Pippin and Gerald D. I hope both may 
go to the post. PHILIPPOS. 
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ENGLAND wv. 


HE Irish team were no match for England last Saturday. 

Many of the players were young and new to Inter- 

national football, so that no one could be sure how they 

would shape, and, in any case, there are always great 

possibilities about an Irish XV, who may rise to unex- 

pected heights and confound the critics. There were 
some moments, during the second half of the game, when they 
played great football and roused even stolid Saxons in the crowd 
to enthusiasm, but these were all too few. For the most part 
they failed to take advantage of their opportunities, their 
attacking movements lacked finish, and there were only fleeting 
glimpses of that dash and devil that one associates with Irish 
Rugby football. 

The most conspicuous failure of the Irishmen was at forward ; 
the occasional rushes fizzled out in the most disappointing way ; 
they failed to get the ball nine times out of ten in the tight 
scrummages and their marking out of touch was erratic. 

Outside the scrummage, Gardiner was quite outclassed by 
Kershaw and was too lethargic for a scrum-worker. Hall tackled 
finely and made some good openings for his three-quarters. 
Jackson, in the centre, was the best of the three-quarters, but 
they were not an effective line, though their passing at times was 
neat and well timed. In defence, the whole back division were 
at their best; they collared hard and low and made sure of 
their man. Lowe was particularly well marked by McClenaghan, 
and could do little with the few chances he got in consequence. 
Crawford again proved himself to be the greatest full-back of 
the present time, and his kicking was the acme of judgment and 
coolness. Crawford always reminds me of Crab Jones in “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,”’ the ‘‘ queerest, coolest fish in Rugby: 
if he were tumbled into the moon this minute, he would just 
pick himself up without turning a hair or taking his hands out 
of his pockets.’”” Among the forwards Thompson, Halloran, 
Bradley and McClelland were always on the ball. 

Although England won handsomely, their play was dis- 
appointing. Against such weak opposition they should have 
done much better, though the heavy, sodden ground and greasy 
ball made clever play difficult. Perhaps we have grown to expect 
too much from our backs, who are all drawing near that sad 
time when we have to admit that Rugby football is a young 
man’s game; but at any rate their performance at Leicester 
was not inspiring and does not fill one with confidence at the 
prospect of Inverleith. 

At full-back, Gilbert was adequate and stopped some 
dangerous rushes in fine style, but he will never be a “ great ”’ 
back. Corbett played far better than against Wales, and his 
try was a very fine individual effort in which he showed sur- 
prising speed ; he is inclined to overdo “ selling the dummy ” 
and often gives his passes too late or standing still. Myers 
had an “ off ’’ day and gave Lowe on the wing no real chance of 
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scoring. Smallwood showed flashes of brilliance and | we’s 
only try was a typical one—scored on the opposite wing. It is 
this gift of anticipation that makes Lowe the really great °h:ree- 


quarter that he is. 

Kershaw was as good as ever, but Davies rather oy -rdid 
his kicking to touch ; his persistence in doing this was sca-cely 
complimentary to his three-quarter line. His drop-goal, even 
minutes from the kick-off, would have been a remarkable feat 
in another player’s case—in his we have come to expect such 
things; it was one of “ Davies’ own”’ and its psycholv zical 
value at that stage of the game was considerable. The for- 
wards did all that was asked of them; they got the biil in 
the scrummages ; their combined rushes were glo: ious, 
Wakefield led them splendidly and did a power of work. Saviders 
made a most promising debut and should keep his place. Gaidner 
and Luddington, the far from ‘‘ Heavenly Twins,” were 
ubiquitous. The “ privateers,’ Voyce and Price, scuttled »iany 
an Irish movement before it had got under weigh. Conwa» and 
Cove-Smith were always in the thick of it. 

This match was something of an anniversary for me, for 
my last visit to Leicester was for this very match twenty-one 
years ago. On that occasion the ground had been covered with 
snow, which was cleared before the match and heaped up round 
the touch-lines ; to be thrown into touch was a far from pleasant 
experience! That match was one of the last played for Ireland 
by that great little half-back, Louis Magee, and that sterling 
forward, J. Ryan. It was the first season of two of Ireland’s 
most famous forwards, Hamlet and Tedford. Others on the 
Irish side were J. J. Coffey, J. Fulton, F. Gardiner, H. H. Corley 
and J. B. Allison. England won by 2 tries to nil after a rousing 
game. 

It is interesting to compare the English XV of that year 
with the victorious side last Saturday. In Gamlin we had a 
full-back who was certainly superior to anyone playing now. 
Neither Reggie Forrest nor Coopper was the equal of Lowe, 
but they were fine scoring wings none the less. The centres 
were J. T. Taylor and J. E. Raphael, the former very sound 
and a splendid kick, the latter erratic but with occasional flashes 
of real football genius. Oughtred and Walton were not as good 
as Davies and Kershaw—but who has been ? 

Among the forwards were J. Daniell, H. Alexander, Dennis 
Dobson and S. G. Williams, all fine forwards; the ‘“ tail’’ was 
composed of J. J. Robinson, P. Hardwick, George Fraser and 
myself. Happy days! What would not some of us give to 
be back in them, but there are some sad gaps in the ranks of 
that XV. 

The Irish match of 1923 will not be remembered as an 
exhibition of brilliant football, but it was a fine sporting game 
and a_ great crowd of enthusiasts enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. LEONARD R. TosswILt. 








RIVIERA TENNIS NOTES 


HE tournament at Hvéres finished on February 4th, 

resulting in a win for Mr. J. M. Hillyard in the Men’s Open 

Singles for the second year in succession, and he also 

won the mixed event with Mrs. Satterthwaite and the 

Men’s Open Doubles with Mr. Brame Hillyard, who, by 
the way, is no relation. Mr. Hillyard was thus successful in 
all events at Hyéres, although he had a strong opponent in Mr. 
Marsden, who beat the Comte Balbi at Menton last year; but 
Mr. Marsden had only just arrived and, although he is a player 
never to be despised in a single, had hardly found his usual form. 
The conditions of play on the Riviera invariably take a good 
deal of getting used to, and this fact is already being emphasised 
in the tournament at Nice this week, in which nearly all the 
well known players on the Riviera are taking part. 

Even on the opening days of the Nice tournament some very 
interesting matches were played, and the later contests promise 
to be distinctly exciting. Mr. M. J. G. Ritchie has arrived and has 
already shown that he has lost none of his old steadiness and 
sound tactics, but he was unfortunate in having to play against 
Miss Ryan and Lord Rocksavage so early as the second day of the 
tournament, as his partner, Miss Harvey, had only just arrived 
and was obviously quite unaccustomed to the light and the ground 
and the general conditions of play. The result of this match, 
which was expected to be a good fight, was thus a very easy 
win for Miss Ryan and her partner. The former was playing 
very well, and this remark applied to Miss Ryan’s game is ex- 
tremely banal because she always plays well, but with much 
variety. In the writer’s opinion she has not shown her true form 
this winter before the tournament now in progress. Her service 
has contained far too many double faults and there has been 
an air of uncertainty about her shots which seems now to have 
disappeared. 

Mile. Lenglen is also competing in the Ladies’ Open Singles, 
and it seems probable that when she meets Miss Ryan the latter 
will be able to put up a very good fight against her. Quite a 
stir has been created by the publication in certain papers of 
inaccurate statements about a practice game which Mlle. Lenglen 
played some time ago with “ Philathlete ’’ (Colonel Mayes), in 
which it was stated that the lady champion was beaten and 


inferences derogatory to her were drawn from the statement. 
The facts are that no match was played; the game was only a 
“knock up’’; no complete set was played and Colonel Mayes 
himself denies having won one. But as a matter of fact the 
incident goes further than that. All tennis players know that 
the best practice one can get is a game against someone who can 
beat one; now if, every time Mlle. Lenglen wishes to play such 
a game, wide publicity of a kind derogatory to herself is to be 
given to it in the British and American press, her position in th« 
tennis world is obviously made painfully and unnecessarily 
uncomfortable. Personally 1 would venture no opinion as to 
whether Colonel Mayes can or cannot beat Mlle. Lenglen in : 
level single, but that is not the point and the result of such < 
match, were it to be plaved, would not affect the position of th: 
lady champion of the world in the slightest degree. Moreover 
now that it is certain that both Mrs. Mallory and Miss McKane 
are coming to the Riviera very shortly (the latter, at the time o 
writing, is playing at Barcelona), it is all the more natural that 
Mile. Lenglen should wish to get as much good practice as 
possible. Her style and strokes so far have been as fine as 
ever, but in the present tournament she has not vet been opposed 
by anyone sufficiently strong to call forth her full powers. Onc 
likes to see the best player win, and, whatever happens, one 
likes to see fair play in the glorious sport of tennis as 
elsewhere. It should be unnecessary to plead for it with British 
critics. 


February 6th. C. B. WATERLOwW. 


Nick, FEBRUARY 101H.—LaptIEs’ OPEN SINGLES.—Final Round.—Mlle. 
S. Lenglen w.o., Miss Ryan scratched. 

OrpEN Dovusies.—Semi-Final Round (concluded) —A. Gerbault and 
Colonel A. Dudley beat M. J. G. Ritchie and ‘“ Philathlete ’’ (6—2z, 6—4). 
Final Round.—Gerba ult and Dudley beat H. P. Guinness and E. Crawshay 
Williams (6—3, 6—2). 

Lapies’ OPEN DousLes.—Semi-Final Round.—Miss Ryan and Mlle. 
S. Lenglen beat Mrs. Craddock and Lady Crosfield (6—o, 6—2) ; Mrs. O’Neill 
and Miss M. Tripp beat Mlle. J. Franke and Mme. Mereu (7—5, 6—2). 

OrEN Mixep DovusLes.—Third Round (concluded).—Colonel A. Dudley 
and Mrs. Craddock w.o., R. Stock and Miss Tripp scratched. Semi-Final 
Round.—Lord Rocksavage and Miss Ryan beat ‘‘ A Player”? and Mrs. Muir 
(6—1, 6—o); ‘‘ Philathlete’’ and Mlle. S. Lenglen beat Dudley and Mrs. 


Craddock (6—1, 6—1). 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER, 


THE REARING SEASON. 


% ITH February more than half way through, any 
lingering uncertainty as to whether or not rearing 
shal! be done during the coming season must be 
settled one way or another. Where any sort of 
organisation for the care of game exists the 

rguments in favour are very strong. Throughout the winter 

yeasants have been commanding very good prices; in fact, 

-ithin a shilling or two of the cost of putting them into covert. 

'o their asset value as market produce must be added whatever 

further sum is placed to their credit on the sporting side. A 

iay’s shooting is too inestimable a delight to be set down in 

ulgar terms of finance, and yet there are standards by which 

even this can be computed. On the purely economic side is 
the circumstance that there are many thousands of acres carrying 
a supply of food which only the pheasant can convert into 
palatable meat. We all know the difference between feeding 
poultry in a confined run and giving them the rather wider range 
they take when turned out into the open. An infinitely greater 
supply of natural provender is available for a bird which by 
habit roams over the most distant fields, hedgerows and coverts. 
The truly wild pheasant has proved these things in a sufficiently 
striking fashion, but the number so produced is only a tithe 
of those for which food is plentifully strewn around as the summer 
wanes. ‘True, to achieve the larger total there must be intensive 
egg production, followed by hatching under hens and all the 
solicitous care which is comprised in the operations of the rearing 
field. Artificial as the whole process may be, it is, by all financial 
tests, a cheap and unobjectionable way of introducing to the 
world the supply of chicks which are in due course to populate 
the woods and there indulge the untrammelled existence for 
which their truly wild nature eminently fits them. 


THE ECONOMICS OF REARING. 


The fact that quite a fair show of pheasants can be obtained 
from a generous stock by allowing the reproductive processes 
to proceed unaided should not blind the proprietor or lessee of 
sporting rights to certain objections which appertain to this 
method if it is pursued too strenuously. 
The farmer in these days requires far 
more consideration than formerly ; and 
if there is one thing that stimulates 
complaint more strongly than any 
other, it is the presence all over his 
crops of bold-behaving birds lacking 
in nice regard for the welfare of the 
coming corn crop. A moderate stock 
supplies pleasant furnishing for the 
bare fields, but as these places are not 
the proper habitat of the pheasant the 
superior claims of the welcome and 
entirely innocuous partridge should 
be given first consideration. The laying 
pens and rearing field circumscribe the 
pheasants during the critical and con- 
spicuous period, while a much smaller 
breeding stock will suffice to produce 
the needed clutches of eggs; in fact, 
breeding stock is not essential at all 
in places where the requirements are 
best drawn from one or other of the 
well appointed farms which specialise 
in the supply of eggs from carefully 
selected mature birds. Eggs, however 
obtained, can be converted into 
young birds ready for turning into 
the coverts at a very small cost per 
head. Since it is as futile to turn 
birds on to land infested with vermin 
as it is to expect partridges and other 
wild stock to thrive under the same conditions, the keeper’s 
first care must be devoted to the more generally useful 
portion of his work. But with a boy to assist on the rearing 
field the keeper can meet the double call on his time, and so in 
due course provide a stock of birds appropriate to the season 
and place. The just requirements of the farmer are thus duly 
met, sport of good quality is assured right up to the end of the 
season, with its accompaniment of ample supplies of choice food 
and even a surplus for sending to market. People are balancing 
their budgets very carefully in these days. Let them figure 
out pheasant rearing estimates on strict profit and loss lines, 
aud they will very quickly realise that here at least is an adventure 
promising good return on the outlay. 


A GREAT DOG SHOW. 


Cruft’s, the annual conversazione of everybody connected 
with shooting, has scored a magnificent success. What is more, 
the exhibits of shooting dogs are in such preponderant number 
as to show in unmistakable manner the point to which the 
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centre of gravity in the dog world has shifted. The favourite 
pet breeds were, of course, all fitly represented, but it was the 
avenues dedicated to the shooting varieties which struck the 
dominant note. Even he who runs can see what it all means. 
Many sporting areas which were worked on the pre-war system 
of intensive game cultivation have now reverted to something 
closely approaching a state of nature. No longer is shooting 
confined to the exercise of marksmanship ; the sportsman who 
would succeed must depend for the most part on the services 
of a dog to scent the game and bring its presence to his notice. 
Even where the accustomed methods have been reinstated the 
enhanced value of the bag and the greater difficulty in attaining 
a substantial total combine to urge the necessity of more efficient 
retrieving than was considered to suffice in the past. There 
can hardly be any other explanation of the remarkable recrudes- 
cence of interest since the war in every breed of dog having 
utility on field, moor and marsh or in the covert. Where formerly 
shooting could be conducted throughout the season with very 
mediocre canine assistance, sometimes with none at all, now the 
good working dog is master of the situation. Such, at any rate, 
is the opinion of all the good sportsmen who have accommodated 
their methods to post-war conditions. No price is begrudged 
which fairly represents the cost of selection, training and up- 
bringing during the processes of achieving the perfect result. 
The prices commanded sound very high, but that is largely because 
the professional outlay on management and keep in a private 
establishment bears no relation to the insignificant cost of pro- 
ducing an untrained animal of mediocre attainments Further- 
more, successes must bear the cost of inevitable losses and 
failures. 
STUDY OF A GORDON SETTER, 


A perfect collection of photographs of sporting dogs could 
only be obtained by having a camera in constant readiness 
to snap anything unusual that the incidents of a day’s shooting 
might promote. Lately, when visiting the kennels of Captain 
Judkins on the Knepp Castle estate near Horsham, we were 
accompanied in our walk by a veteran Gordon setter which was 
accorded more than the usual range of liberty in consequence 
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of its matured steadiness. Though it was hard of hearing and 
had lost its keenness of vision, its scenting powers had remained 
perfect, hence it would be constantly adopting the cataleptic 
state. Once when it did so I not only exposed a film, but to 
make sure took a second picture, having to change spools in 
order to do so. Both pictures were equally good, so showing 
how perfectly the dog had behaved. Later on the same scene 
was enacted, and as the light and background were both superior 
the photograph here presented was taken. In such cases the 
sharpness may not be all that might be desired, but the explana- 
tion resides in the high-vibration tremor which pervades the 
dog’s entire anatomy during these exciting moments. The 
senile decay of this noble creature reminds us of the tragedy 
of all canine friendships. 

An early opportunity will be taken of presenting a still 
greater novelty in the same line, for, rare as is the accomplish- 
ment of pointing in the case of spaniels, I happened to obtain a 
perfect example at the recent Walcot trials. Our series of 
articles on training will, in due course, show how the result is 
produced. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


ENGLAND CHANGING HANDS 


N some ways, perhaps, the most interesting 

of all the statements in the publication 

just issued by Messrs. Knight, Frank 

and Rutley, entitled ‘‘ The Land Ques- 

tion,” is that the sales by the Hanover 

Square firm in the period 1913-22 
aggregate 2,365,000 acres of English, Scottish 
and Welsh land, for a total of £31,231,052. 
They give also a summary of their business 
done in practically all the English counties, 
and those figures are the more impressive as 
they relate only to agricultural land. 

The booklet is a continuation of that 
issued by the same firm in the year 1913, and 
it carries the subject forward to the present 
time in the light of the experience gained in 
the intervening and mostly quite exceptional 
years. The year 1907 may be taken as the ap- 
proximate date when sales of agricultura! land 
began to increase in a marked degree. This 
increase continued, except for the first two 
years of the war, and reached its maximum 
in 1919. No official figures are available to 
show the total acreage sold or the amount real- 
ised, and, having regard to the many private 
sales carried out, it is doubtful if any compte- 
hensive record exists or could be compiled. 
A vast extent of British land has changed hands 
during the past decade. 

“Our own records show a steady rise in 
values up to and including the year 1921. 
During 1922 there was a decline, though not 
of serious extent. In fact, having regard to all 
the conditions prevailing throughout the past 
year, values have been fairly well sustained. 
Well situated farms, with good houses and 
buildings, and a fair proportion of grass land, 
have readily found buyers provided early pos- 
session was available. In grazing and dairying 
districts, particularly in the no:thern half of 
England, farms have sold well, and in many 
cases the tenants have bought. Where corn- 
growing and arable land predominated, there 
has been more difficulty in selling. 

“In spite of critical conditions there are 
practically no farms to let at present. Farmers 
who from various causes have had to relinquish 
their farms and have no training or inclination 
for any other calling are thus sti!l constrained 
to buy, and this fact has its bearing upon prices. 

“The reduction in current rates of interest, 
and the renewed willingness to lend money 
on mortgage on sound landed securities, have 
been of assistance to tenant purchasers. 

“The same forces which have already 
brought about the breaking up of estates are 
still operative, but in a greater degree. The 
Finance Act of 1919 increased the scale of 
estate duty. The protection formerly granted 
to settled estates has been reduced. Although 
it is true that the rates of estate duty are 
nominally the same on all classes of property, 
yet they press with great severity on the owner 
of agricultural land, the net income from which 
has been shown to be very small in relation 
to its capital value. 

“The standard of maintenance of the 
houses, buildings, cottages and permanent 
equipment upon most estates has been very 
efficient. It is to be feared that under the new 
owners this standard will decline, and that 
expenditure on new buildings, drainage and 
improvements will be on a much more re- 
stricted scale. Timber has been felled by the 
new farmer-owners, who are not likely to 
replant.” 

Stansted Hall with 226 acres has been sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to Mr. 
J. Arthur Findlay, of Woodside, Ayr- 
shire. The mansion, completed about 1871, 
is a Jacobean replica, in a beautifully timbered 
park. 

A LINK WITH THE FRIENDS. 
Two announcements of peculiar interest 

to members of the Society of Friends 
are made to-day. The first is the sale, by 
Messrs. Collins and Collins, of Armscote 
Manor, near Stratford-on-Avon, where George 
Fox, the famous Quaker, was arrested in the 
year 1673. Some months ago Captain H. R. 
Yorke’s instructions to Messrs. Collins and 
Collins to sell the estate of 17 acres were 
mentioned in these columns. The house 
dates from about 1580, and is of stone, and it 
has been well restored and is in excellent 
order. 

The second announcement. concerns an 
impending sale at Hanover Square, of which 


the first notification was made in COUNTRY 
Lire early last March, to wit, the Bishopsgate 
premises, known as Devonshire House, for 
250 years the headquarters of the Society of 
Friends in this country. The freehold faces 
Liverpool Street Station, and has a frontage 
of gsft. to Bishopsgate and 174ft. to Hounds- 
ditch. It was in 1666—owing to the fact 
that the Bull and Mouth in Aldersgate Street, 
where Friends had hitherto held their public 
“Threshing Meetings,” was burnt down in 
the Great Fire—-that the Quakers had to look 
for another meeting place. This they dis- 
covered in one of the apartments of the 
mansion, which had been erected in 1570 
by Jasper Fisher, a Freeman of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, on the site of the present Devonshire 
Square, Bishopsgate. It passed into the 
hands of the Cavendish family in 1627, and 
became known as Devonshire House. Here 
Charles II and his Queen were entertained 
by the Dowager Countess of Devonshire. 
Soon after the restoration portions of the 
mansion were rented to various bodies. Ten 
years later a lease was obtained of adjoining 
ground, and the first Devonshire House 
Meeting House (not quite identical as to 
position with the present old Meeting House 
where the monthly Executive Committee of 
the Society, called the Meeting of Sufferings, 
is held) was constructed. The Society has 
gradually acquired the whole of the oblong 
site of 30,000 sq. ft., now to be sold. 


BELFORD HALL AND ST. DONAT’S. 


"THE Northumberland estate of Belford Hall 

came under the hammer of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. locally yesterday -week, 
when there was a great display of enthusiasm 
by buyers from all parts of the county, and 
from other counties too. The Hall itself 
evoked competition up to about £12,0c0, and 
remains for private treaty at a moderate price. 
The farms and other lots were keenly competed 
for, and the result seems to prove that further 
“break-up”? auctions could be conducted in 
the county with an immediate prospect of 
success. 

Another important transaction has been 
carried out by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
in conjunction with Messrs. Stephenson and 
Alexander, namely, the sale of the whole of 
the land left over after the recent purchase 
of St. Donat’s Castle by Mr. R. E. Fennoyer 
(announced in the Estate Market page of 
Country Lire of September 30th last). The 
historic and stately stronghold on the coast of 
Glamorganshire came under the hammer in 
July, and was withdrawn with 1,340 acres at 
the highest bid of £53,500. 

St. Donat’s Castle, not comprised in the 
present sale, which relates only to the outlying 
land, was described and illustrated in COUNTRY 
Lire (Vol. XXII, pages 270 and 306). It is 
of great interest as an example of the transition 
from military purposes to residential. Dr. 
Carne, a descendant of the Stradlings, early 
holders of the castle, bought the property 
after it had been for some time in the possession 
of the Tyrrwhit family, and some years ago it 
was sold to Mr. Morgan Williams of Aber- 
pergwm, who restored the castle in a most 
appropriate manner. 

Mr. Wyndham Ivor Radcliffe has appointed 
Mr. H. Norman Savill of the firm of Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons—of which Sir Edwin 
Savill is senior partner—agent for his Mon- 
mouthshire and Glamorganshire estates, which 
extend to about 10,000 acres. 

The price obtained for Highmead, Tilford, 
Mrs. Floyd’s property near Farnham, was 
£5,750, after withdrawal at £9,000 at auction. 


TERMS OF TENANCY. 


OFFERS of fine old country houses at low 

rents in consideration of the carrying 
out of renovations and repairs and the assump- 
tion by the lessee of responsibility for upkeep 
are not uncommon. It is seldom, however, 
that a large mansion and a considerable area 
of land are available rent free, but that is the 
case in Shotesham Park, six miles from Norwich 
and two miles from Swainesthorpe. The 
Georgian house, erected in or about the year 
1760, lacks modern requisites, such as central 
heating, electric light, a sufficiency of bath- 
rooms and good decorative condition. The 
lease for a term of fourteen years would be 
granted to an approved tenant without payment 


of rent for the first five years and afterwards 
at {100 a year. The terms seem not unfavour- 
able to anyone who could use the pro; rty 
for even less than the period indicated, espec ally 
as 1,000 acres of shooting can be taker. for 
an additional payment of only £150 a ~ ear, 
The agents making this rather unusual fer 
are Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., ho 
have prepared short particulars descriptiv. of 
the property. Shotesham Park origirally 
extended to between 5,000 and 6,000 avies. 
Wildfowl shooting is to be had on the 1r'ver 
Taas, which runs through the estate, and the 
pheasant and partridge shooting has heen 
good. 

Poltimore Park mansion house, four miles 
from Exeter, is to be let furnished or otherwise, 
for a year or longer, with the park of 200 acres, 
and the home farm of 200 acres and other |and 
may be rented. It is suggested that the 
mansion, which has seven or eight reception 
rooms, twenty-five bedrooms, eight bath- 
rooms, and central heating and electric light, 
could be converted into a residential hotel 
or a school. Golf courses and tennis courts 
could be laid out at a small expense. ‘The 
tenancy contract is negotiable through Mr. 
E. A. H. Harries of the North Molton estate 
office. Pinhoe Station is two miles from the 
mansion. 


MANY PRIVATE SALES. 


T is announced by Messrs. Dibblin and 
Smith that they have sold Ingleden Park, 
Tenterden, a modern mansion with electric 
light and central heating, standing in its own 
park of nearly 260 acres, together with home 
farm and cottages. 

Since the offer at auction in December, 
Messrs. Constable and Maude have sold the 
freehold of Hillfield, with 44 acres, at Mitcham, 
and Maynard Cottage, a freehold on the 
outskirts of Malvern. The freehold house, 
8, Park Hill, Richmond, which was to have come 
under their hammer this month, has changed 
hands privately. Their February auctions 
will include Ravenswood, a property with 
yachting facilities, at Hamble, Hazelhurst; a 
residence on the high ground at Ore, near 
Hastings, and the town house, No. 10, Sussex 
Gardens, Hyde Park. In this last case the 
furniture and effects are also to be sold. 

Beechwood, near Marlow, a residence with 
about a dozen bed and dressing-rooms, three 
bathrooms and billiard-room, together with 
lodge, cottages, gardens, park and woodland 
of nearly 70 acres, has been sold by Messrs. 
Nicholas. 

Buckstone, Chobham, in the Woking dis- 
trict, an old Tudor farmhouse, has been dis- 
posed of by Messrs. Battam and Heywood 
who have found purchasers for The Knoll, 
Woldingham, a modern residence and an acre 
of garden; Sandford Manor, Twyford, a 
replica of a Georgian manor house, in 12 acres (in 
conjunction with Messrs. Wilson and Co.) ; 
Crossways, Woking ; The Dairy Farm, Hare- 
field; an old cottage residence and grounds 
known as Kingsley Mead, near Haslemere (in 
conjunction with Messrs. C. Bridger and Son) ; 
Sidmouth House, Brondesbury Park (in 
conjunction with Messrs. Dutch and Dutch) ; 
and, among others, leases in South Street, 
Queen’s Gate, Mayfair and Burton Court, 
Chelsea. 

Next Tuesday Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
are selling the vacant freehold residence, 
Rosslyn, Reigate, at the nominal upset price of 
£1,750. J! ; 

Messrs. Norfolk and Prior announce 
that, at their auction of the remaining portions 
of the Woolcombe St. Mary estate, between 
Axminster and Lyme Regis and close to the 
village of Uplyme, a satisfactory realisation re- 
sulted. In consequence of the sale of the resi- 
dence and some 250 acres by private treaty by 
this firm last autumn, they submitted the 
remaining area of approximately 108 acres, in 
ten lots, each of which readily found a buyer. 
The first two lots, which comprised vale farms, 
realised approximately £36 and {£40 an acre 
respectively, while the remaining lots, rough 
pasture, moorland and woodland, fetched good 
prices. The total realisation of this estate, 
through being judiciously lotted and sold 
publicly, amounted to over £1,000 in ex- 
cess of the figure which would have been 
accepted for the whole had an offer been made 
privately. ARBITER, 
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HO'JISE-COMFORT WITH ANTHRACITE STOVES 


1° burning of soft coal, with its concomitant evils of 
« aoke, dirt and labour, is only possible in a country 
«here the production is so great that strict economy 
|; its usage is not a necessity. It is, in fact, one of the 

nalties that we pay as a coal-producing country. 


uthoug anthracite is a form of coal—indeed, the purest form 


if coal--it is free from most of the disadvantages of soft 
jousehol coal. From the domestic point of view its special 
nerit is that it is smokeless, and therefore dirtless ; and, 
shen burnt in a well designed stove, its heating efficiency 





AN ‘ESSE’? STOVE INSTALLED IN FRONT OF AN EXISTING 
GRATE IN A DINING-ROOM. 


is very considerable. Also, it requires little attention, thereby 
saving in labour, and it leaves only a small residue of ash— 
hence there is a minimum of waste. 

The purposes for which the anthracite stove is suitable 
are manifold, but, as in all other heating arrangements, each 
case must be considered individually on its own merits. Thus, 
in a house with a centrally placed hall a constantly burning 
anthracite stove would tend to keep the whole house at an 
equable temperature. The warmed air would rise up the staircase 
well and circulate about the upper passages and tend to mitigate 
draughts when doors were opened. A pervading cosiness about 
the house would thus be maintained. Again, in certain types 
of houses there is one large main room—it may be a lounge, a 
living-room or a_ billiard-room—where an anthracite stove 
would ensure a constant warmth. Another place for the anthra- 
cite stove is in the children’s quarters. Where day and night 
nurseries adjoin, a small stove in the former will keep both rooms 
cosy, and the trouble of fire-laying, with consequent waiting 
for the room to ‘“‘ warm up,” will be entirely eliminated. 

These remarks apply to a simple stove whose sole function 
is to generate and radiate warmth. The modern anthracite 
stove, however, has been developed into performing more than 
this one service. There are now obtainable stoves which, in 
addition to heating the room, will heat a boiler and maintain 
a hot-water circulating system for baths, washing-up.or radiators. 
Such a stove is the ‘“‘ Unique’? Water Heater. Large possi- 
bilities are opened up by this development. Thus, two such 
stoves—-and they are not 
expensive in initial outlay or 
in consumption—would heat 
the best part of a moderate- 
size house and give a con- 
stant supply of hot water. 
One, say, placed in the hall 
could be made to serve a 
radiator in the dining-room, 
a bedroom and the nursery, 
and one in the kitchen would 
supply hot water to sink, bath 
and lavatory basins. Or one 
of the radiators maintained 
could be put in the garage, if 
this adjoined the house ; ora 
conservatory might be warmed 
from the same source. 

As a cooking fuel, an- 
thracite is gaining rapidly in 
popularity. The fact that 
the fire does not require to be 
lighted daily is in itself enough 
to ensure this, while the 
avoidance of the troublesome 


PITHER’S ‘‘ UNIQUE”’ STOVE. task of flue cleaning is a boon. 
Q g 


But the more up-to-date ranges—such as the ‘“ Kooksjoie ’’— 
will burn any fuel, so that, in the event of a shortage of 
anthracite, soft coal, coke or wood may be used. With the range 
can be combined a boiler and a hot-water cylinder, the whole 
apparatus being what is known as “ self-setting ’’—that is to 
say, it stands out free from the wall and is easily accessible, 
the iron flue pipe passing through the wall into the chimney. 

Where a large quantity of hot water is required, an 
anthracite-fired independent boiler should be installed. It will 
do its work thoroughly and will need very little attention. 

In an existing house where it is proposed to supersede an 
existing fire by an anthracite stove, it is usual to place this in 
front of the firegrate. This expedient involves the least dis- 
turbance, but a better result is secured if the grate is removed. 
The fireplace opening should be sealed up with a sheet of iron 
painted black, the sheet being pierced to receive the angle of 
the flue pipe, which discharges up the chimney. When a stove 
is being fitted into a new building a proper recess should be built 
for it, and so constructed that warmed air from the back of the 
stove is passed into the room. Heat from an anthracite stove is 
disseminated not only by radiation but by convection, and 
advantage is taken of this fact in the design of some stoves. 

As with gas fires and electric radiators, the early prejudice 
against anthracite stoves was increased by their ugliness. 
Makers, however, have given attention to this aspect of design, 
with a result that an anthracite stove can now be installed 
without fear of its aggressively dominating its surroundings 
and spoiling the harmony of a room. Several mechanical 
improvements, too, have lately been effected in the anthracite 
stove which tend to greater economy of consumption. With 
certain earlier types of stoves there was a tendency to burn too 
fiercely during a high wind. The“ Esse”’ 
stoves are fitted with a patent ven- 
tilating check valve, which is designed 
automatically to control the draught 
and so regulate the burning. ‘The 
“ Radiant ’’ is another stove that com- 
bines efficiency with a pleasant appear- 
ance, and there are some ‘“ Carron’’ 
anthracite stoves (the ‘“‘ Omega ”’ in par- 
ticular) which are most seemly in ap- 
pearance and effective in operation. 
Another satisfactory stove is the ‘‘Lasco.”’ 
Draught regulation is effected very simply 
in this stove, there being only one regula- 
tor (in the ashpan door); while two 
movable grates worked by handles to 
right and left enable the fire to be cleared of ash or clinker. 
With good fuel, however, there should be very little clinker. 
“Lasco”’ anthracite, a quality specially suitable for domestic 
use, is to be recommended in this connection. 

It is not generally known that anthracite can be burnt as 
an open fire. There is a grate specially designed for this purpose. 
This grate, the ‘‘ Florence,’’ has the appearance of an ordinary 
hearth fire, and with it may be combined a boiler back, whereby, 
in addition to the 
heating of the 
room in which the 
grate is fixed, 
four radiators in 
other rooms can 
be heated. 

Many people 
are deterred from 
purchasing an- 
thracite stoves 
because, knowing 
that the fuel for 
them is more ex- 
pensive than soft 
coal, they imagine 
that the running 
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““LASCO "_ STOVE. 


costs must be 
correspondingly 
high. Fortu- 


nately, however, 
this is not the 
case. The run- 
ning cost of an 
anthracite stove 
may be taken 
at from 5d. to 7d. a day, according to size. And what is the 
day of an anthracite stove ? It is twenty-four hours. Twenty- 
four hours of constant heat with practically no attention. This 
latter advantage, considering the present scarcity and expense 
of domestic labour, can easily be translated into terms of currency, 
so that there need be no hesitation, either on the ground of 
economy or efficiency, in using anthracite. There is one 
more consideration, too, which has already been hinted at, 
but may well be emphasised in concluding this article. It is, 
that the anthracite consumer is benefiting the community 
in which he lives, insomuch that he is lessening the smoke evil, 
which is now so considerable an evil. B. 





THE ‘‘ FLORENCE”? BOILER GRATE. 
Burning anthracite as an open fire. 
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OR CHAD? 





TWO MILES BELOW 


YEAR ago I was hunting white oxen in the South of France, 
rather a fine form of sport, and while thus engaged I made 
my first acquaintance with chad. I observe several writers 
in the sporting papers lately have had something to say about 
these fish. My notes may add to the general information 
and interest. It was at Agen, a little town on the Garonne, 

that I saw them for the first time in my life, in the fish market, and 
I thought they were herring. You know the depth of the note that is 
struck in an exile’s interior when he sees a herring abroad! Does it 
not bring back ‘“‘ Home, sweet home,” possibly Loch Fyne side, and 
the herring boats coming in in the morning? These seemed large 
herring to me, even bigger and better looking than ‘“‘ Loch Fynes.” 
Then, to my utter astonishment, my eyes fell on others—big chaps, 
five-pounders at least, and herrings too, by every feature; dream 
herrings they might be! Delightful they were to look at and as fresh 
and bright as new silver. One little difference, besides their size, I 
noticed was that each had a few—three or four, I think—dark spots 
down their sides. The old lady behind their stall told me they called 
them “‘alost,’’ and said they were out of the river. Herrings out of 
fresh water—a gentle knock from a feather would have prostrated me ! 
So I thought I would eat one—bought it and took it away in a bit of 
paper to my hotel, and gave it to Basile Bazillon, the head waiter, who, 
again, gave it to the cook, and it formed a course in our always perfect 
midday meal. Three meals a day, each perfect, a palatial bedroom, 
exquisite view, at 8s. a day, wine included—what living! Makes one 
weep to remember the dainty dishes and compare them with the solid 
lunches in even the best of our clubs here. 

There were, it is true, a few fine bones through the flesh of 
this delicious fish where herrings do not have them, but the colour 
of the flesh and its taste were exactly like herring, only the flesh 
was firmer. The number of vertebre seemed also to me to be 
the same as in Loch Fynes, about fifty-four—I am open to correction 
here. 

Herrings up to five pounds, and several hundred miles up the 
Garonne from the sea! I have fished in many waters, tropical and 
Polar regions, and never before have I received such a piscatorial 
surprise. I gather, some writers to the fishing papers know some- 
thing about these fish and call them chad. I wish they would write 
more about them. The French people I spoke to who eat them told me 
they come up from the Atlantic to spawn ; and said they did not catch 
them on rod and line, and I rather gathered they would not take baits. 
But I would much like to try to spin a Devon minnow, perhaps harl 
it to and fro, on the swift-running wide stretches of the river. 

The nets were being worked for them, I was told; so down the 
side of the river I adventured, through meadowlands and under poplars, 
in the hot spring day, and at a bend about two miles below Agen I 
came on the netters and spent the morning with them and saw them 
catch these fish that looked like large herrings or grilse, and I made 
drawings of them. A young man held two of them up by the gills. 
See the black bottles beside him: each netter had one full of red wine 
for lunch, with bread, a slice of beef, and watercress—La Belle France ! 
Here you have a picture of them drawing in the net. It would take 
too long, I think, to describe the process to those who do not know 
how river netting is done, and it is unnecessary to do so to those who 
know ‘the process already. 


AGEN I 


CAME ACROSS THE NETTERS. 


I fell in with the white oxen shortly after and made watercolours of 
them, which did not set the Thames on fire last spring, as one would 
have expected ; but a white percheron horse I immortalised, for it is in 
South Kensington now, I am told. W. G. Burn Murpocu 
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A YOUNG MAN HELD TWO OF THEM UP BY THE GILLS. 


See the black bottles beside him: each netter had one full of red wine 
for lunch, with bread, a slice of beef, and watercress—La Belle France ! 














